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LNTRODUCTIOI^. 

OUR years ago, at the Annual na^]iict of th^ 
Royal Artidemy, Lord Rcaconsficld (then Mr. 
Disraeli) thus ckxiuently sketched the position 
0/ the Art of Painting in England at the begin- 
ning of the last century Much less than two centuries 
ago,” said the gifted orator, “ when England was one of the 
greatest powers of Europe ; when it produced statesmen and 
orators, like Somers and Boljngbroke ; when Marlborough 
conciuered ^in jvery field ; when we had a poet singing to 
the nation, who in his style has never been rivalled when 
the great^masters of composition in prose were AddU^^h and 
Dr)'den j England, if^t wished to transmit a jiortrait of any 
of these heroes, was obliged to import a Frenchman, or a 
Fleming.” Had the elo([uencc of the speaker, in relation 
to this part of his discourse, extended b^onckthe foregoing 
limit ; had Mr. Disraeti dwelt further upon the decadence of 
Art at this pafti^ulaf*period of our history he tmight with 
truth have added, that toward the close of the eighteenth 
century England had drifted into the unenviable position of 
being utterly unrepresented in any national sense in the Art 
Schools of Europe. Not the smallest encouragement was 
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shown the rising community of English artists of that time 
who laboured in the midst of influences so discouraging as 
to support the belief, that had they been men less endowed 
than they were with the courage and (pialities essential to 
success, they must have succumbed beneath the weight of 
conterrvr)t into which their art had fallen. Painters by ])0S- 
scssioQ, of a *^]istinctive genius, rather than rfbm any special 
influence of il'rt' education ; persevering, studious, and ener- 
getic ; they strove manfully to one great end, the Securing 
for Painting that prominence and distinction among the 
Arts, which, ha])i)ily, it now co’ mands, not only in England 
Jtself, but tlyoughout the worUi of civilization. If we search 
the re<'ords of the reign of George tne Second, trusting to 
find there some gleam of encouragement afforded to artists, 
or example of patronage extended to their, order, we en- 
counter nothing but disappointment. The monarch, “a 
dull little man,” we have been told, “ of low tastes,” himself 
took no interest in art, and the court, and the wealthy of the 
nation generally, followed the, king’s example. “ Pray who 
is this Hogarth ? ” inquired the king of his^secretar)^ when 
that functionary was seeking, on behalf of the artist, per- 
missilA'^or the dedication to the sovereign of the ^jelebrated 
engraving of the March of the Guards to Finchley : Pray 
who is this Hogarth ? ” “A Painter, my liege,” replied the 
sectotar)’. “ I hate painting and poetry, both,” promptly 
rejoined the "sovereign ; neither the one, nor the other 
ever did any good. Does the fellow'intend to laugh at my 
guards ? ” « On its being explained *16 the* llcing that there 
was certainly something savouring of burlesque discernible 
in the picture — “What!” exclaimed he, “a iwinter bur- 
lesque a soldier I The fellow deserves to be picketed for his 
insolence. Take the trumi)ery out of my sight.” An 
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amusing, if not altogether well-chobcnior edifying anecdote, 
serving to illustrate the position of Art in this country* at the 
time when George the Second*occupied the throne. 

And, we may be permitted to ask, what were the qualities, 
and history of the man, who, after the prcvailiflg fashion of 
the day, had sought the patronage of the sovcrj^n iji behalf, 
of a work which has since bee« recognized asjbnc o^thc art 
achievements^ of the eighteenth century? ♦Ifb wasjthe one 
original genius in the profession of Painting that England 
had known for the space of well-nigh hundred years. 
It was Hogarth who, singlc-handcfl, witli nought but his own 
stout will and sturdy independence to back Jjim, restorq^l 
to Art in this country^omething of that popular significance 
and interest which belonged to it in the days of the early 
Italian painters. Hogarth was, in fact, the creator of the 
present British School of Painting. Art was at its lowest 
ebb in this country when he led the way back to Nature^ 
A marvellous inventor, a consumniwatc physiognomist, and 
an admirable artist throughout, he overthrew long-time tra- 
dition, an8 refusing to be <)ound by the conventionalism 
which had already enwrapped, and threatened to smolj }^r 
the art-genius of England, boldly struck out a pat^ *l?r him- 
self. In that path hir laboured unceasingly, producing from 
time to time splendid evidence of his masterly skill and in- 
ventive power, and discovering the way to that fertile g»ound 
in which the most vital and vigorews spirit of English Art has. 
since manifested* itseff, that of domestic incident and dra- 
matic story. *Ij[ogafni was the first English painter who 
consciously appealed to the |)eople at large. As I'hackeray 
has written, **His art is quite simple, he speaks popular 
parables to interest simple hearts and to inspire them with 
pleasure, or pity, or warning and terror. Not one of his. 
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talcs but is as easy ar, ‘ Goody Twoshoes j* it is the moral of 
Tommy was a naughty boy and the master flogged him, and 
Jacky was a good boy and had plum cake, which per\'ades 
the whole works of the homely and famous English moralist/' 
And, pcrtin5ntly adds the genial essayist, “ if the moral is 
r written ,in j;i^her too large letters after the fable, we must 
remember h<!\v simple the s-jholars and schoolmaster both 
were, and liki f4either the less because they are so aflless 
and honest.” Hogarth was no imitator, but a painter born, 
loving his. calling so well, that as a boy he would leave his 
])lay to watch a neighboifting • tuber at work, and at ever)' 
possible opiiortunity was engaged in making drawings. It 
is related that he learnt the alphabet ^)y copying the letters, 
and his exercises at school, as Hogarth himself has left on 
record, were more remarkable for the ornaments which 
adorned them than for the exercises themselves. He spared 
no pains, and left no effort untried, to perfect himself in his 
art, depending on his own true genius alone for help and 
advice, eschewing the guidance of the expounders ot the 
mysteries of the old pictures, and resolving to stand or fall 
bv his own belief in the affinity of Art to Nature. 

We'i'niv-^^d not further stay to inquire into the qualities and 
history of Hogarth. A man of such s^ength of will and de- 
termination of character must needs have risen to import- 
ance in any profession, Hogarth rose to be in the front 
rank of his. 'The re.sults^of his labours are, as every one 
knows, now to be found among thfi most valuable and 
interesting examples of the £ngli.sh School in the national 
collections. But, as pertinent to the subject-matter of this 
introduction, we may ask what w^as the sort of encourage- 
ment that Hogarth received to paint those masterpieces of 
graphic representation which remain to this day, probubly, 
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the most truthful and complete picture^ of the manners and 
even the thoughts of the ixist century of which this country 
is possessed. His marveIloii« pictorial comedies — those 
admirable works 8n canvas which have the “ teeming, fruit- 
ful, suggestive meaning of words ’’ positively wont a-begging 
for purchasers. The “ Strolling Actresses,'’# a wondrous 
|)icture, as Mr. Clinningham justly calls it, wBich the* 

wit And the humour are without end, an^ into the 

darkest nook the artist has put meaning, and there is instruc- 
tion and sarcasm in all that he has introduced,” — this 
masterpiece was sold to the wealthy Beckford for a matter of 
^27 ; to be quite accurate 6 s, The rich citizen aider- 
man, who seems to had as little knowledge* of Art as hPs 

august majesty King George the Second, on reconsideration 
* of his purchase arrived at the conclusion that too much had^ 
been paid for this picture, and returned it to the artist. In 
1745, Hogarth sold tins, and eighteen others of his best 
pictures — the paintings of “The Harlot’s Progress,” the* 
“ Rftke*s Progress,” and the “ Four Times of the Day,” — for 
^£’42 7 7J.,^r at the rate of a little more than ^22 a-piece. 
Such were the^ rewards of labour offered and accepted — it 
may be admitted oftentimes •accepted with considerffBTir 
repugnance — by the^only artist of whom, at that period of 
her history, England had any reason to feel proud. And 
yet these pictures were sold by auction, realizing all the ad- 
vantages which competition affords. Five yeajs later, namely 
in 1750, the “ Marriage h la Mode ” seifes of paintings were 
disposed of. • There, were only two competitors for this 
priceless work, which now adorns the walls of our National 
Gallery^ A bid of ;^io (which the purchaser, Mr. Lane, 
generously made guineas) secured the possession of these 
Invaluable works of art, the frames enclosing which, with 
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delicious irony we :jre told, were valued at four guineas 
each. These six chef oeuvres of Hogarth’s pencil were, 
therefore, valued by the public of little more than a century 
ago at exactly one hundred times less than the sum which 
was given a short time since for a single portrait by one of 
his most emir.cnt contemporaries. So much for the estima- 
tion in whictr . the Art of Pairjting was held by our English 
forefathers cf ^nejast century. 

But iV we imagine that the leading artists of Hogarth's 
day fared better at the hands of the public than did that 
illustrious painter Svo are tnistal m. The labours and skill 
of Hogarth's early contemporaries were as little appreciated 
tfi'en as the still and workmanship of their successors of the 
present are valued beyond precedent, we had almost wTitten 
’-beyond belief. Richard Wilson, the great creator of English 
Landscape, the English Claude as he has been not inaptly 
designated, was only saved from the most miserable depend- 
ence by the pittance he received as librarian of the Royal 
Academy. He displayed his grandest poetic landscapers to 
the public in vain. Few applauded, and still feu'tr bought. 
Crushed by the apathy of his friends, and ruined by the 
ignoiajsce of the more wealth^' of his countrymen, he had to 
turn to the iwwrfbrokers for bread, and^to paint .sketches at 
half-a-crown a-piece to repay the sums which he had bor- 
rowed. Yet this same Wilson was a rare artist. In his 
degree, indeed, ..he was as great an artist as Hogarth, whose 
manner of study he Vollowed, and whose independent spirit 
he somewhat imitated, Edwards io^^iis “Slnecdotes of 
Painters,” says of Wilson : — He did not waste his time nor 
subjugate his powers to the unimproving drudgery of copy- 
ing the pictures of the old masters, but contented himself 
with making his observations upon their works, and after-' 
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wards confirming those observations by studies froA Nature.” 
The result of his painstaking efforts was that “ he struck out 
a manner both of execution ai^ design which was classical, 
grand, and original.” The circumstances of his latter life 
are too painful to dwell upon. With extreme difficulty pay- 
ing the rent of a single room ; finding it hard case to provide 
the cost of his rough painting materials ; samened by the* 
coijpciousnrss of being neglected, and all too* forgetful i)er- 
haps pf the Irespect due to himself and the profession he 
followed, Richard Wilson died, neglected and forgotten, at 
a little village in Denbighshire^ fame ‘is now so 

secure that the sale in London of a good exami)le from his 
pencil would attract representative connoisseurs in Art frcin 
all parts of the country. And was the exj^erience of (.lains- 
• borougli at the particular period of which we write anything^ 
more inspiritfiig? Did he receive that measure of ai)precia- 
tivc encouragement which, if seasonably bestowed, might have 
enabled him the more vigorously to disj)lay his rare an(J 
brilliant powers of i»ainting in the direction in which they 
arc acknowledged to have s^one with unrivalled splendour ? 
What was tlffc testimony of Sir Joshua Reynolds as to 
Gainsborough’s skill as a i^inter of LandscapcJ^.^la* 
dcclardfl him to be the greatest artist in that department of 
Art of his day. Cfainsborough threw his whole spirit into 
the painting of Landscape. He loved thi.s i)art of Nature 
as he did the woods, vales, and streams, and breaQth of ^ 
heaven of which it^is comi>oseS, and Jie made it the most 
cherished sut>ject his study and artistic skill. It may be 
a matter of dispute whether Gainsborough excelled most as 
a painj^er of Land.scape or of Portrait ; but one thing is cer- 
tain, that as far as his own predilection w^nt, he gave his 
► b^st energies to, and exercised his highest faculties as an 
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artist in ’perfecting himself in the school of Landscape 
painting. And yet Vc have it on record that the great 
people who wooed Fame sitting to Gainsborough for 
their portraits were wont to pass to his studio through “ a 
lane of unsold Landscapes.” We have written sufficient to 
indicate the ipsition of the Art of Painting in England about 
•the middle edthc last century, when, as Hogarth sarcastic- 
ally wrote, ‘^PVtrait painting was the only flourishing brapeh 
of the high tree^of British Art,” and people* had npt yet 
learned to consider its piirix)se beyond the narrow view of 
a personal or selfisji^^ixalti^fion. 

To the generous assistance ol West, and the no less 
gtnerous detption and learned eloquence of Reynolds, we 
must always remain j)rimarily indebted for that manifesta- 
tion of a loftier regard for Art in this country, which latterly . 
has made such astonishing and rapid progress.** By enlisting 
the patronage of the Crown for an institution which at this 
time is the exix)nent of British Art, and by devoting a share 
of their best energies and talents to its service, these gifted 
men wrought that change in the» public taste and sympathy, 
which aftenvards grew so effective in defining and uphold- 
4»g^ .*^lx(^tatus of the British School of Painting, Hitherto 
the art taste of U^e public had run wild, its cultivation had 
become neglected through the want of^proper opportunity 
and place for comparing and noting the points and progress 
of the Vork of English Artists. It tvas not until West and 
Reynolds undeftook^to perfect the wo|^k which Sir James 
Thornhill and Hogarth had begun, that pubUc of London 
had any facilities given it for examining, outside of the 
limited view of the studios, the paintings of Englighmen. 
For long years the sentiment had prevailed in this countiy 
that Art was no affair of the State, that it had no sort • 
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interest for the governing power, or indeed for the public at 
large ; and it was, of course, left to those most immediately 
interested in the subject to found some institution whicli 
might benefit Ait, and at the same time enlist the sympathies 
and respect of the public. It would be of nq interest here 
to follow the praiseworthy attempts made bjtthe artists of 
Hogarth’s time to found an Academy of Art frTl .oftdon, nor 
to^iscuss the dissensions and jealousies whida in* his day 
were mainly instrumental in sapping its foundations. Suf- 
fice it to say that in the year 1760, the year of the demise of 
George the Second, the artists of Lon<dfcn felt emboldened 
to open an exhibition of [)aintings in the great room of the 
“ Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Maruifactures aftd 
Commerce, opiX)sitc Beaufort Buildings,” in the Strand. 

, Encouraged by unexpected success they, next year, agaitt® 
exhibited under the title of “ A Society of Artists associated 
for the Relief of the Distressed and Decayed of their own 
Body, their Widows, and Children.” It may possibly 
interest some to read an account of the first year’s financial 
operatioiv. It will at leajt serve to show that the public 
simply requii^d attention drawn to the subject to show its 
quick appreciation of English Art. The account jwifis as' 
follow^: — 

6,s&2 catalogues af6d. each produce^ ;,{,‘i64 ii o 

Expenses incurred by the exhibition j£s 8 1 2 6 
Bought loo 3 per cent consols, ... 82 2^6 
Balance ...» , 2^ 16 o 

^164 I I o 

The exhibitions thus begun, were continued with varying 
favour^from the pubhe — first in Spring Gardens, and after- 
wsurds in Pall Mall, w'here, on the ist of June, 1767, George 
• th^ Third and his Queen visited the gallery, and made the 
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substantial donation pf ;^ioo to the funds of the Society. 
"J'his thoughtful act of the sovereign being reported in the 
journals of the day at oncer had the effect of setting the 
tide of fashion in the right direction, and sd of inaugurating 
the success of those annual exhibitions in London, which 
have so largely tended to increase that love for the Fine 
Xrts which is \ ow happily one of the characteristics of our 
nationaredu-''»afion. 

I * n 

The simple details of the origin of the Royal Academy 
will furnish the best outline of the rise of that notable 
exhibition of paintings wh'ch yeai^v advertises to the world 
the present status and advanceme' ii of the School of English 
PAmting. lake other, and more carefully constituted 
associations, the “ Incorporated Society of British Artists 
^ 'which sprang from Hogarth's Society) was not without 
impracticable men among its members. These gentlemen, 
by their unfortunate dissensions with their colleagues, drove 
mto secession nearly all the more important members who 
had originally belonged to the Incorporated Society. It 
was about this time that Ben^hmin West was ^^eginning 
to attract notice in this country by his splehdid attempts 
"tSTxrii e the scriptural epicr in painting in all its beauty 
of form, and divinity of expression. Happening* to be 
at the palace one day with a sketch ^or the picture of 
“ The Departure of Regulus,” which he was painting for 
Archbishop Drpmmond, t)ie King, who admired West's 
})ersonal qualities aS much as his skill 09 a painter, fell 
into conversation with him upon the rriative isierits of the 
cases produced by the opposing factions of artists. His 
Majesty declared that he would mdSt wdllingly pq^onize 
any association that might be fairly calculated to improve 
.the then condition of the Arts in England. Taking advjn- « 
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tage of the opportunity thus offered, ^r. West urged as a 
first and essential step the creation of a Royal Academy of 
Art, under the patronage of tkc Crown. It is known how 
warmly and generously George the Third resjjonded to this 
suggestion. The Royal Academy was forthwith instituted 
under the King’s patronage, one of the primary objects for 
which it was formed, as set forth in the artistli^ mcfiiorial to* 
tha King, being the establishing of an jinhiwU exhibition 
open to all artists of^ distinguished merit, where tfiey may 
offer their performances to public inspection, and acquire 
that degree of reputation and e^couraf^ment, which they 
shall be deemed to deserve.” The first public exhibition 
was held in 1769, , and it was an unquaiiificd succeSs. 
It comprised the works of fifty artists, thirty-three of 
whom were Royal Academicians, and the rest casual 
exhibitors. From that year to the present, the public 
has been chiefly indebted for its knowledge of the works of 
leading English artists ; for its accjuaintance with the dev(?- 
loj^tnent and progress of the English School of Painting ; 
for the opportunity of becopiing familiar with the character- 
istics, merits,*and beauties of English Fine Art generally, 
to the annual exhibition of riic Royal Academy. jA' nas' 
been mainly through its instrumentality that people have 
learned to regard with appreciation the peculiar genius 
a.nd humour of Hogarth’s pictures to acknowledge with 
reverence the supremacy in pprtraiture of Reynolds; to 
dwell with delight on the superlative •charms of the art of 
Gainsborough j Bat.for the facilities which this annual exhi- 
bition have afforded the public, the glories of Turner’s land- 
scape^might for maify a long year have remained hidden to 
the great mass of the i>eople, and the precision of Wilkie’s 
p(^cil been as a thing unknown. It helped to create the 
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reputation and establish the fame of such artists as North- 
cote, Romney, and Lawrence, Gartin, Leslie, and Constable, 
Mulready, Collins, and Macli«e, Stanfield, David Roberts,, 
and Edwin Landseer; and to the discrimina^ting and learned 
judgment of if.s promoters and their successors, the country 
chiefly owes it that she is now so worthily represented in 
the gallciics aFid cabinets of Europe. Our Reynoldses and 
our Gainsbcwie^fghs, our Romneys, and our Lawrences will 
now, as liOrd Bcaconsficld has said, hold their own 
beside the best examples of the great portrait painters, 
of Flanders^ Spain>^sand Vitaly : while in the interesting 
department of Landscape, the English School has long 
been considered unrivalled. If we add that, within recent 
times, the country has developed a school of artists, already 
’ famous for the dexterity and skill with which they contrive 
to illustrate on canvas the pleasantry and pathos of the 
common incidents of life, we submit that enough has- 
been said to show that the birth of the nineteenth century 
heralded a complete change in the condition and prospects 
of English Art These became better and brighter, and 
more auspicious as the century advanced ; and in our day 
TveTtW witness of the beneficial influence of that change in 
the rapid progress that the Art of Painting has made^and is 
yet making in England to the point of excellence which, we 
may trust, foreshadows perfection. It would be too much, 
• perhaps, to afiir;n that thi% desirable state of things was 
entirely brought aboul through the influcnceTof the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Academy ; bu|Hhat ^itf has largely 
contributed to do so, by educating the public taste to a cor- 
rect appreciation of English Art, few, ♦e think, will be pre- 
pared to gainsay. No more effective help, at least, could 
have been rendered the public towards forming a just esfti- 
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mate and true comprehension of th^ value of a National 
School. of Painting than the E^xhibition which yearly, from 
1 769 to 1877, has been held under the direction of the Royal 
Academy. We shall not attempt to follow its successful his- 
tory through so great a space of time, nor lo dwell even 
for a limited while upon the wealth of excellent paintings it 
has given to the world in that^ period. M^e ma^ Be ilcrmittccf, 
hcavever, to- remark that one of the most infufirtaniT services 
it has rendered the country has been in the example which 
it gave to others to promote and est^ablish similar exhibitions. 
Perhaps the most effective mean^wbx!«<:ould Be devised to 
keep alive an interest in the Fine Arts are to be found in 
frequent exhibitions ^f the works of living artists. By sflcli 
exhibitions the energies of the artist arc advantageously 
stimulated, and the taste of the public is improved ; and, 'U 
may be added, the more extensive arc the means of com- 
paring the points of merit in the works of different artists, 
the more perfect will that taste become. London, perhapw, 
aUbve any other city of Europe, furnishes the most op]:)ortu- 
nities aiHl facilities for exercising the faculty of comparison 
in relation to Art, and so of estimating tlie degree of j^rogress 
that Art makes in the world tit large. Besides the of 
exhibitions which may be called national, by which we mean 
those exhibitions field under the immediate direction of the 
two Water Colour Societies and Sotiety of British Artists, 
there is a number of others which bring under notice of the • 
public the wofles both of British and Foreign artists. Some 
of these ar^sp exctljent that they merit classification among 
the best Art exhibitions of London ; all discover an amount 
of judgment, discretion and taste in the works collected, 
that the most exacting even cannot fail to derive some 
pleasure and benefit from a study of the examples shown. 
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'Fhe object of this Handbook is to direct attention, first to 
the most prominent exhibijtions of the works of English 
artists (excluding the exhibition of the Royal Academy, but 
including the splendid collection of pictures on view at the 
Grosvenor Gjallery) open in London to the public during 
the months oi; May, June, July and August, 1877, and next 
to those which^bring before the public examples from Foreign 
Schools. ItoiKttcmpt at criticism will be found in its pages. 
Its main purpose is to give such information as shall 
enhance the value of a visit paid to these Art (Galleries, 
and perchance to VJirect %he v -itor to the things of most 
interest in themselves. If it succeeds in effecting either 
pi’irpose the object with which it was ?vritten will be amply 
served. 

••• The Editor has to express his grateful acknowledgments ' 
of much generous assistance rendered by artists and others, 
both in the way of providing sketches of exhibited works and 
offering suggestions and advice while this Handbook was 
passing through Uie press. His thanks are sj^ecially durf to 
the Secretaries of the two Water Colour Societiei? ; to Mr. 
Clint, the President of the Society of British Artists; to 
Mr. *-ifcNair, of the Dudlej^ Gallery, whose kindly co- 

r ‘ 

operation in helping him to make mention of the Exhibi- 
tion of Works in Black and White was most cheerfully 
accorded ; and to Sir Coutts I^indsay, for his generous per- 

. mission to make Jhe sketchesf of the pictures in the Grosvenor 
Galler}\ To each ahd all of the propmetors of the other 
galleries mentioned in this book, the flditor^dSsires to ex- 
press his thanks for much courteous consideration. For the 
active assistance of Mr. Walter Wilsofi, of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, Mr. Watkins, and Mr. Arthur 
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Robertson, the artists who made the si:ctchcs of the various 
pictures herein reproduced, he is also much indebted. 

The imix)rtance of publislring the Handbook within as 
short time as possible after the Spring openings of the Exhi- 
bitions has, unfortunately, prevented the illu^ratcd notices 
of many excellent works which had been selected in the Water 
Colour Galleries and Gallery ^f the Society o^lfritBh Artists 
from appearing in its pages. The Editor has^.^m-ly to express 
his regret at this unavoidable omission, and to promise in 
future editions that the importance and merits of all the 
l)rincipal works exhibited from tir/lc to thfie in those Galleries 
shall be i)roperly accounted for. It is intended that this 
Handbook, which iw is hoped may becomcf an acceptable 
record of the more noteworthy pictures yearly exhibited in 
London outside of the galleries of the Royal Academy, sha”«* 
be published twice annually — namely, as soon as possible 
after the opening of the Spring and Winter Exhibitions. 






ART GALLERlkS 

THE SOCIETY OF PAIN«'ER5? IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 

5, Pall Mall East, S.lf : 

O. this Society belongs the distinction of having 
foitned, and maintained in honourable esteem 
for the space of more thair half-a-ccntury the 
British Sc^iool of Water-Colour Painting, 
which department of Art it stands relatively in 
the position that the Royal Academy docs to the Fine Arts 
generally.# In 1804, at a tini wl)cn painting in water-colours 
\ws beginning^to develop new and extensive powers, and to 
acquire something of special r^)iite in this country, certain 
artists . determined upon forming an association to obtain 
proper consideration from the public for this new and beauti- 
ful branch of art-wofk. Conspicuous among those who gave 
support to the movement were such well-known painters as 
Gilpin, R. Hills, Glover, and Holworthy; Copley Fielding, 
Havell, and Nicholson ; N. Pocock, Pyne, Rigaud, Shelley, 
and the two Vairley^, and Wells, and ^he main object to 
W'hich they directed their attention was the promoting of an 
annual exhibition in fLx)ndon of Sketches and Studies in 
Water-Colours. The utility of such an exhibition, it was 
claimet^ by the promoters, would be evident in the special 
influence it must have in forwarding the Fine Arts, by 
Jsringing to pictures the advantage of public criticism, 
an(> also by furnishing to artists the opportunity of com- 
parii^ their own works with those of their contemporaries in 

c 
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the same special schiol. In the early part of the present 
century pictures in water-colour seem to have been rigorously 
excluded from the gallery of the British Institution, and from 
all other public Art-Exhibiti6ns in London, This, in the 
main, was the result of a prejudice which in^he younger days 
of the Society was greatly detrimental to its success, and 
which it felt Impelled, in self-defence, to notice in a preface 
,to one of its catalogues. “ As the beauty and power of water- 
colours are infcontrovcrtible,” states this preface, “ an opinion 
was industrioJirly spread abroad that these qualities were 
evanescent, and the material in which these works were exe- 
cuted so frail, and perishable, that the talents of the artist 
were rendered useless by the ephemeral nature of his 
productions. Such failures which occur in the infancy, or 
experimental stage of the Art might appear to the superficial 
oljservcr to justify these objectioi ; but,” continues the pre- 
face, “no philosophical reasoi«s ever were, or could be, 
adduced against the possibility of producing by means of 
water-colours pictures equal in beauty and permanence of , 
colour, as well as durability, to those executed an oil.” This 
statement is supported by a reference to the Cartoons of 
Raphael, which, “ executed on paper, in water-colours, had 
already lasted over 300 years withofit being much indebted 
to the conservative care of their successive owners and in- 
cidental notice is taken of “the excellently preserved i2th 
and 13th centuries MSS. in theV King's Library at Paris, of 
which the materials are all similar to those now^Used in water- 
coloi\f paintings.” Nevertheless, at first, the Society seems 
to have suffered materially from this prejudice, so much so 
that at length it was tempted into admitting pictures in 
oil, portraits, models, and miniatures tfi the annual water- 
colour exhibition. These additions, however, do not seem 
to have brought any brighter prospects, and in the year 1821 
the Society reverted to its original plan of confining the exhi- 
bition to works in ^vUte^-colou^ executed by members of the 
Society only. From that time to the present ;^he history of 
the Society of Painters in Water-Coloufs has been one of well- 
merited and continuous prosperity, which it may be hoped 
will increase in proportion as the*Art-educationc^of the 
country becomes more extended and cultivated. 

The collection of drawings in the present (the Eighty- 
eighth) exhibition of the Society is one of considers^le 
attractiveness, presenting many charming and admirable 
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examples of English artists who most ekcel in the School of 
Water-Colour painting. Following the official catalogue, 
we take leave to make mention first of a drawing “ on the 
line '' just inside ^he door to life left on entering : — 

2. The Last Glimpse of the Setting Sun. S. P. 
Jackson. — A thoroughly carefully-painted piece of coast 
scenery with good sky effects — the sun just cfli the dip of 
the horizon throwing its glorious golden rayi^ upon the# 
placid surface of the sea. tide is on the ebb, leaving a 

for^ound of sandy cove with rocky bouldefs-#.vet wuth the 
spray of the receding tide. Mr. Jacksdh has repft)duced 
with much truthfulness an evening summer scene familiar 
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THE 1.AST GUMrSE OF TH#: setting SUN. S. Jackson, 

to all who have studied and can appreciate the never-weary- 
ing lessons of Natilfe by the sea. 

6. A Group of Cattle near the River Parrett, 
Somerset. H. Bnttan Willis. — Is certainly a pfcture 
which deserves notice. A pleasant study ef a lazy herd. 
The cattle are "excellently drawn andT coloured, and the. 
distant peep« of lai\|dscape along the line of meadow is 
effective, and boldly fiflled in. 

8. Marston Moor. Sir John Gilbert^ R.A. — In this 
picture^we have a chapter of history most vividly described, 
'rhe victorious cavalry of Cromwell, having routed Rupert^s 
•dragoons, is bearing dowm and crushing into fragments the 
reghnents of infantry which vainly endeavour to restrain 
thenj. The masterly treatment of the horsemen mingling 
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in mcVce with the brol^en foot-soldiers — who, in sheer despair, 
are depicted grasping at the harness of the troopers — is 
beyond all praise. The ground appears to be broken, and 
a gravel pit seems to open its^f in the immediate foreground. 
The infantry, aware of this asylum, arc endeavouring to 
escape from the swords before which (to quote CroraweH’s 
letter regardi'hg the battle) God made them as stubble.” 

^ 21. Idlers. R, Thorne Waite , — A boy and girl resting 

by a b^ook, which, in a scarce traceable course, runs through 
broken, und5.:lAting fields to a pool in the foreground. .The 
boy ladnches a 'ininiature boat, while the girl, from the 
contents of her basket, contrives an impromptu picnic. A 
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knoll of trees covers in a few cottages ift the distance, where 
a housewife is occupied in preventing some mischievous 
pigs "from damaging a heap of clean linen. The picture is 
full of light ; flesh and tflie in colour, careful in drawing, 
and broad and skiltul in treatment and exetution. 

26. A Gale on the North-eas); Coast of Arran. 
Francis Powell — A masterly drawing of an angry sea break- 
ing-in upon a rugged line of coast. The heavy wave in the 
immediate foreground is marvelloiisly handled, end the 
clouds hanging over the tempest-riven water are equally fine. 

32. The Capture of a 32.Pounder. Birket Foster,’-- 
Some village children playing around a 32-pounder, probably 
a signal gun, belonging to a coastguard station oji the 
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southern coast of England. One urchi^j has clamUered upon 
the cannon and sprawls upon it crosslegged. A girl has seated 
herself upon the gun, and another is about to join her ; two or. 
three other children being equally anxious to get up. Even 
the rough dog seCms as if he wanted to join in the sport. In 
the distance a headland of white cliffs runs out seawards, 
and the blue sea itself stretches away to the /lorizon ; the 
tide is out, leaving a long dark patch of seaweed exposed 
near the shore below in the middle distance. In thfe imme-* 
diaje foreground a pile of sheft, a basket, a jpade, smd the 
dog before mentioned, are effective accacsori^s bejiutifully 
painted in. 

46. The Elopement Detected. J. Watson. — A 

figure-subject of strong dramatic effect. >'he lady, disguised 
in male attire, is depicted in the act of being discovered by 
her too cunning duenna, who is tearing a scarf fj;oin the face 
of her charge. The* dismay caused by \he*dai one mentals 
evident. The baffled lover skulks behind a tree, and in the 
moonlight beyond are the horses which should have carried 
the couple away. 

63. Winter Twilight. — A Black Frost. C. Bran- 
white . — A capital piece of landscape and fine sky effects. 
The sun is setting in gterious crimson and gold behind the; 
leaden-looking clouds of a wintry sky. In the foreground wc 
ha\?b the frozen water of a canal, cracked and broken by the 
boats which have struggled ^through it up to the gate of the 
lock beyond, ^^here the boatmen have made all snug for the 
night. In the middle distance the farm folk arc plodding 
homewards. The canal winds Sn past the lock, and a cottage 
with a Belt of leafless elm trees, to the rough moorland beyond. 

It is a good picture of a winter evening, very fine in treat- 
ment, yet boldly worked. 

64. A Golden Sw^rm. E. K. Johyson. — One pf the 
ma.sterpieces of the exhibition ;ja very marvel of executive • 
skill, and lovely tn effective display and combination of colour. 
The artist jgesents Vis with a garden scene lighted by the 
mid-day brilliance a midsummer sun. In the left of 
the picture we have an old gardener (the drawing excellent 
and fuj) of character) seated on a wheelbarrow, preparing to 
assist in the imprisonment of the “ golden swarm ” of bees 

, which is overhead. Young ladies, in dainty summer cos- 
tume, take active part in alluring the swarm to the hive. 
The^great charm of this picture is its wealth of colour. The 
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figures, flowers, and plants which are introduced are painted 
up to the highest pitch of natural beauty and brilliance. 

65. Decorative Treatment of Modern Subject. — 
The Business of Pleasure. Edtvin Buckman. — The 
Society is to be congratulated upon the^’accession of this 
artist to its ranks. An excellent and worthy illustration of 
Mr. Buckma\i\s peculiarly instructive and interesting art. A 
party of itinerant showmen on a road on business bent. The 
artist has accurately reproduced an incident in the life of to- 
day, arocit Jh^t we of the city can realize but little of its 
pleasing interest.'^ 'fhe country high-road has evidently 



A GOLDEN swAKM. E, K, Johmon, 


furnished the painter with the theme for his picture, and he 
shot\^ us an exact representation of a party making for a 
village fair — the- Italian hufrdy-gurdy woman and the lad with 
the tambourine ; the Punch-and-Judyjuan dnd the travelling 
acrobat (a most masterly production), with the femiliar owner 
of “ Aunt Sally,” which is stowed away in the accustomed 
“costeris” donkey-cart, bringing up the rear. We have no 
space to enlarge upon the importance of Mr. Buokman’s 
method, which deserves more than mere passing attention 
as a unique and skilful attempt (which deserves success) to* 
introduce novelty into the decorations of our public pl^es 
and private dwellings. 
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82. The Plough. Arthur Hopkins . — A cai^ital picture 
of a team of horses working at the plough. The team comes 
straining up a bit of a hill, each horse at work, and each a 
separate study ; the ploughman and driver are well painted. 
Note also 104 Uy this artist. 

109. A Street in Cairo near the Coppersmith’s 
Bazaar. E. A. GoodalL — Will be especially interesting to 
Eastern travellers ; the picturesque effect in the narrow 
irregular street is beautifully rendered, and the tone and 
general colouring of the pictifre arc most pleasing. •See also 
Nos. 27, 14 2 1 1, and 256. 



65. la HNj;ss or I’LKAsrRK. A. Buikmatii 


II2. The Guide. Sir John Gilbert, R.A . — Among the 
many excellent contrilJUtions which the artist has made to tl^e 
Society’s exhibitions this must always hold a prominent 
place. Emerging from the cover of a forest, a guide points 
across a»valley indicating pie “ embattled tower and hamlet 
grey,” for wliich the leader of a band of armed men is 
anxiously looking. The guide— some raw country lad — 
rides^in front of two kniglitly warriors of the medixval 
period, so dear to Sir John Gilbert’s pencil, 'rhese appear 
to have pressed oft before the rest of their party, whose spear 
and halberd heads can be seen glinting in the forest gloom as 
the seddiers draw near the opening. The weathcrj:>eaten, 
keen-eyed face of the elder knight contraiiUs admirably with • 
the ruddy, jovial countenance of his c(fmpanion. 'I’he horses 
are drawn in the vigorous manner peculiar to the artist, and 
the picture is*work*ed out with infinite skill. 

X39. The Old Men’s Gardens, Chelsea Hospital. 
Mrs.^Uingham, • 

“On the east side of Chelsea Hospital is a space of ground divided 
into about 140 little garden-plots, assigned to the same number of old 
pensioners, each of whom follows his own fancies in the matter of 
gardening. They are a pretty sight on a fine summer’s evening, these 
‘ CJfd Men’s Gardens ;’ here and there an aged warrior stooping to pluck 
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up a weed, or tie a stragg^^ing pea to its rod, or pick a nosegay, perhaps 
for some child who stands expectant. J^ut in fact the flowers are much 
oftener sold to visitoi-s than given away, and a good<sized bunch for a 
penny, bright and fragrant, is not dear. The evening .sun lights up the 
red walls of the hospital, within ^^hose chapel hangs many a tattered 
war-flag ; and if you peep through the Northern railing of the garden, 
you see crowded headstones and the names of men who after passing 
through the smoke and fury of b.attle, found rest here for their bones. 
Kut the graveyard is no longer in use.” — See “Green London,” in 
^rrasers Apnl, 1874. 



139. THE OLD men’s GARi>]iNS. Mrs. AlUn^ham. 

One of the works by which this present Exhibition >vil] be 
remembered, and entitling the name of the artist to be in- 
scribed (if it has not already been so) on the roll of. painters 
of whom England has reason to be proud. The general 
outline of the subjeo: is as follows : — Two young ladies, in 
dainty summer dresses, are waiting whilst^a veteran pensioner 
ties together the posy of flowers he is About to sell to them. 
The group is marvellously drawn and as marvellously 
jminted. The old Hospital fills in the«background, agd the 
middle distance is enlivened by groups of old soldiers and 
their visitors. There is a wonderful degree of careful study 
to be detected in the manipulation of the flower beds ai.d 
little plots of vegetables ; and the touches of bright colour 
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here and there introduced are delightful in thefr general 
effectiveness. 

160. On the Banks of the Thames — What Sport ? 

f Parker . — Much care and lafcour has been expended on 
this picture. A ^oup of young rustics engaged in the plea- 
sant pastime of angling, in one of the muddy tributaries of 
the 'Fhames. The faces of the children are pretty and 
natural. The urchin digging his stick into the rat-hole is an , 
admirable piece of drawing. ^ 



160. HANKS OF TlfE T 1 IAMI>. J. I\trkcr. 

166. Something Interesting under the Umbrella. 

H. P. Riviere . — A humourous little wor^, in which three 
dark-eyeitbeauties of Southern Spain are discussing •omc 
tit-bit of gossip under their umbreha. They ^ividently belong 
to the peasant dass,^and are engaged ifi the fruit market; 
the colours of the costumes have been cleverly harmonized, 
and the picture«is decifledly attractive. 

185. Morning after the Engagement off Florez, 
etc. Qs 7 vald W, Brhrly . — ^This painting, from an artistic 
point of view, leaves little to be desired ; as a water-colour, 
it is a superb work. The exquisite softness of the sunrise, 
and^the light it throws on the scene ; the quaint hulls and 
rigging of the vessels ; the sea calm, and full of lights and 
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shadows, and the battered hulk of the “ Revenge ” in the 
centre of the picture, form some of the salient attractions of 
this beautiful painting. 

198. Driftwood. A^hnr H. Maph. — A group of 
fisher girls, laden with flotsam of the ocean, crossing a 
stretch of sandy beach, upon which a furious sea is beating. 
The drawing and grouping of the figures is excellent, and 
the effect of the blinding spray with the sweep of storm-laden 
clouds in the background, is well-conceivcd and thoroughly 
nrtistfe. , . , 



203. Our City Herald of Spring. E. Btukman , — 
Another of this artist’s well-drawn and lirtistic compositions. 

205. Sommeraro. Looking down on Lago Mag- 
giore. Paul f NafteU — One of the many -excellent 
drawings w'hic^ this weK-known artist contributes to the 
present exhibition.’ , 

The present exhibition is very rich^in landscape, want of 
space alone forbidding minute description ; but special atten- 
tion may very well be paid to the \vorks of T. M. Richardson, 
H. Moore, Colling\vood Smith, T. Danby, WillianN Callow, 
and Edward Duncan. The foliage of Charles Davidson, 
and the sea pieces of Francis Powell are worthy of all admir- 
ation, as are those pictorial gems — the lovely draw'ings of 
Venetian scenery — contributed by Clara Montalba. Mr. 
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Edward Radford’s pictures — Nos. 6i*i94, 200, and 279 
— deserve careful study. As we have before intimated, we 
have been with great reluctance coini)elled to omit noticing 
in this edition several excelletit drawings selected for the 



205^ SOMMERAKO. P. NaftcL^ 

purpose, and of^ which sketches had beon procured, in order 
to secure the publishing of this handbook in season. There 
are nearly thrqe huftdred drawings in the catalogue, and as 
far as artistic merit is concerned, the present exhibition is 
certainly equal to any# of a former season. 



INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 

53, Pall Mally near St, Jameses Palace, 

n HlS Society was founded in the -year 1831, as 
“ The New Society of Painters in Water Colours,” 
a title subsequently altered to that which it now 
bears. Tht^ “ Institute ” may be considered as 
an offshoot from * e parent society, whose con- 
stitution aivJ rules it has somcsmat followed. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary ib say that among the meijiibers of this important 
and flourishing association are many of the most prominent 
artists of Great Britain. 

The present, the Forty-third Annual Exhibition of the In- 
stitute of Painters in Water Colours, is one .of more than 
usual interest. There are altogether 234 drawings collected 
, in the gallery, the greater number cpf which are certainly de- 
serving of honourable mention, although we have been com- 
pelled to omit many that had been selected for special notice 
in these pages. Of those drawings which we haveJ)een able 
to find space for in the pre.sent edition we ^iould desire to 
call attention to — 

7. Highland Poachers. Edivard Hargitt — A land- 
sca])c of considerable power, giving us a very charming view 
of Scotch .scenery in the autumn. A gr^up of red deer have 
come down upon a hill-side farm, and are tossing about, 
wither their antlered heads, the oaten sheaves. Ji^e mist 
rolling down fre.n the hilL in the distance and the little bi^* 
of heather-clad land in the right foreground <ire exceptionally 
well painted ; the perspective of the drawing also is most 
admirable. * * t 

Becoming notice should be taken of Mr. J. G. Philp's ex- 
cellent sea-views, of which ‘*A Silvbry Morning” (17) is 
probably the best. As a study of atmosphere, and of the 
pearly-grey atmosphere sometimes met with off the coast 
about the Land’s End, it is charming. Mr. Philp, who 
occupies a foremost position among the artists of the West 
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country, is exceptionally strong in kno^vledgc of •sea-form, 
and particularly of the turbulent ocean which dashes upon 
the rocks of the coast of Cornwall. See his “ White-winokh 
Pilots” (40), and the skilfully-lmndled “Irish Lady — Lono- 
SHIPS LiGHTHOUsft IN THE DISTANCE” (51). Each of tllCSC 
is an admirable example of water-colour art. 

24. “The last Purchase.” Seymour Lucas , — Is a good 
picture of an lesthetic enthusiast gazing upon his last pur- 
chase — a picture placed upon a chair. The coloaring is 
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go od. ancL there is much talent in the com 5 ;)osition ; thp face 
^ tlleelderly connoisseur is caj)iially rcndiired. The visitor 
will, of course, Tiot have passed by, witf lout approving con- 
sideration, Mr. J, ytumonier’s exceedingly clever “ In the 
MELLOW LiGH'5 OF AuTUMN Eve ” ( 1 9) ; nor w'ill mere 
passing recognition be given to the genius and ability exhi- 
bited Jay Mr. Edwim Hayes, R.H.A. in “Dutch Pinks 

RETURNING FROM THE DOOOER BaNK ” (27). 

38. “ A ticklish Errand.” C. /. SianilanL — A de- 
cidedly clever piece of humourous incident. A roguish boy, 
of seven or eight, is tickling the nose of a sleeping man-at- 
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arms, clacl in morion, buff-coat, and gauntlets. The i)oy's 
sister looks on laughingly behind a neighbouring arras. 
This is all clearly told and pleasingly worked. 

30. Grandfather’s Darling. A Fisher’s Home 
on the Zuijder Zee. 7 ! Walter Wilson . — Deserves spe- 
cial notice as a drawing of much excellence by an artist 
from whom, if we mistake not, much important work will surely 
come by-and-by. The Institute has shown good judgment 
' in electing him an Associate. A cottage interior ; an old 



30 . grandfather’s darling. T, IV, Wilson, 

man scrambling the ftoor at play with his grandchild, 
while two women, one young, the other old, look at the 
sport with lively interest. There is a great deal of character 
in the figures, and the accessories of the scene are skilfully 
given — witness the painting of the little bit of Dutch tileing 
in the fireplace. No less admirable is the same chartist’s 
“ VoLENDAM UNDER A Cloud” (82), remarkable as well for 
the truth of its atmospheric effect as for the picturesque 
nature of its subject. 

A place of honour should certainly be given to — 
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38. Here they Come, ’’—on thp Derby Course. 

C. Green , — A truly marvellous study of character. 'I'he artist 
gives us a view of a small section of the motley crowd which 
annually assembles on the Epsom Downs on the occasion of 
the great race oP the year, i'hc thrilling moment has 
arrived when the horses are expected to turn the corner into 
the straight. The crowd on foot surges up to the railings ; 
even the policeman cranes forward as far as he can in the 
excitement of the moment, temporarily wTapt-ttp in the 
popular struggle for the blue-riUind of the turf. The^^aint- 
ing oflf the crowd is most masterly. We haje jitjrtraits of the 
rough, the bettirig-man, and the well-to-do artisan ; of a pair 
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of lovers for a moment thinking of something disconnected 
with themselves ; ot tw^o stalwart troopers of the Lifeguards, 
whose statjye stands them in good stead bn this occasion ; 
g£ 4 lfi£^endthrift clerk, whose ve^y life may depend on the 
race \ and of a nigger minstrel who forgQjts his calling in the 
cry of “ Here they ct)me !” — besides a whole host of minor 
chara,cters. T^^p distant background is filled in with the 
canvas booths of the strolling performers, and the crowd 
about the rising ground stretches dotvn to the middle dis- 
tance, where a game of Aunt Sally ” is going on, heedless 
of the great race and public excitement. Nearer the fore- 
groi^d there is a drag, and nearer still a brake tenanted by 
a pretty group of gaily-dressed young ladles with gentlemen 
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in attendftnce. The artist has caught the spirit of the scene 
most cleverly. The picture is truthful, full of animation, 
and humourous without exaggeration. 

45. Important News.,, Hug/i Carter , — A priest read- 
ing a paragraph from a newspaper to a youfig Breton peasant ; 
the man is wounded, and the impression conveyed is that the 
news concerns him in some kind, maybe touching some fray 
in which he has had a part. The light and shadow in this 
picture- have been admirably handled. See also this artist's 
“ViCLAGK Cobbler” (70). * 



72. ENTRANCE OF TffE SCHEl.T). ^ Waller W, May, 


Of five drawings. Nos. 50, 152, 161, 229, and ajj^mbably 
the best is the fiwt : — t 

50. The Weald of Sussex, near Lindfield {ff. G, 
Ifine)i which is certainly one of the iinek pieces of landscape 
in the Exhibition, full of the most delidite gmdations of tone 
and colour, thoroughly picturesque in view, and in perspec- 
tive admirable to a degree. Veiy charming injjeed is 
“ CoRFE Castle, Dorsetshire,” 

In No. 69 will be found an example of extraordinary finish 
as well as of high artistic ability. A drawing by Mb. J. 
Wolff of an osprey catiying off a huge pike from a water-hole 
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in a froicen mere, while two other osi>Kys, on a Vithered 
f^ump hard by, note the good fortune of their fellow. See 
also No. 227. Mention should also be made of Mr. J. W. 
Whymper’s “ In Richmond Pai^k ” (70). 

The exhibition iS specially strong this year in illustrations 
•of Dutch scenery, both on the land and seawards. Of the 
exhibited views of the always interesting low-lying coast of 
Holland from the sea, the best, perhaps, is Mr. Walter W. 
May’s ; — * • 

73. Entrance of the Schefdt— Pilot-boat runtiing 
for the Port of Flushing. A bluff-b(»vcd Dutcl; craft 
running in on the port tack, and lowering her mainsail before 
a heavy gale. Mr. May has managed the turbulent mass of 
water on the lee side of the jetty# extremely \ftjll. Very 
spirited, also, is his handling of the slashing sea which breaks 
over the farther end of it. The heavy black clouds away in 
the distance, with the gleam of light on the horizon, are aiP 
mirably done. As a study of i)erspcctive, we claim attention 
for the steamer passing seawards. Note also this artist’s 
No. 22. 

More than mere passing notice should be taken of the 
four following excellent drawings 
75. The Graces. Bouvier . — A picture of the 

three classic beauties, draped. The artist gives us three 
pretty faces of diffej;ent types, and the posing is graceful. 

84. «« TJ^e Box at the PQlntomime.” Mary L. Go7i\ 
— A pretty stud/ of a well-known scene. 

96. An Algerine Barber. Mrs. Elizabeth Murray.— 
A veiy meritorious composition *indeed. A little Arab boy 
undergoing his first ihijdmut” or head-shaving. He is 
delighted at the nijply operation; his hands clutch his 
knees, and his toes are bent upwards with pleasure, whilst the 
lad’s eyes jtlkten with the merriment he can* scarce suppress. 
jrj;».o« 4 i^Qre, lace, and attitude of thpe barber are inimitably 
"^opd, and the background is well chosen. • 

08. Dr. Schliematin’s Excavations in the Acro- 
polis of Mycfnse. • •Wm. Simpson . — A drawing which 
will have more than ordinary interest at the present time, as 
well for its subject as fo4the skill with which it is done. 

With Keen re|;Tet, no doubt, at the untimely death of so 
admirable an artis^ the visitor will view the late Mr. Valentine 
Bromley’s charming drawing, The nearest way to 
CBvara” (103). The excellent i^awing by Mr. Robert 
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Carrick-^** Early , Morning ” (io6) — will meet with its 
proper share of attention, nor should the pleasant view of 
“ Holy Street Mill, Chagford, Devon ” (107), by Mr. 
John Chase, be wholly passed by without commendation. 

The veteran treasurer of the InstitutionfMr. John Absolon, 
is well represented by his highly artistic illustration of a well- 
known poetical aphorism : — 

Oh Spring, the youth of the year ; 

Oh Youth, th^ spring-time of life.'* 

A dayity piece rf)f rustic love-making in trpth. A youth, 
smitten with the tender passion, opens a gate, hat in hand, 
for his sweetheart, a blushing las.sic of fifteen or sixteen. 
I’he hoy fe bashful, tha girl coy, yet gratified. The idea is. 
prettily worked out, though the subject savours more of the 
ideal thatk the real ; or it would iC more correct, perhap.s, to 
Say, of tliose* ])astoral times iinknowij, to our day. 

137. Aaron Dodd, Tinker, Knife-grinder, and 
Gossip. C. J. Staniland . — A vei^' fine example of water- 
colour drawing. The grinder is evidently a humourist, pos- 
sibly a low-comedian ; at all events he is popular, for around 
his wheel a little group of admiring friends is gathered. The 
faces are carefully studied, and pic whole picture evinces 
skilful working. 

149. Ave Maria. James D, Zinfo^. — This is one of 
the most important, if not alt^ether the most excellent con- 
tribution to the present exhibition. An olc^ beggar (a most 
masterly piece of drawing) displays a carved figure of the 
Holy Mother and Child to ‘three rough but reverent soldiers 
in some old guard-room or inn of a bygone age. The cos- 
tumes of the troopers, who seem to^be of the period of 
James the First, are painted in most finished style, and their 
grouping and the several expressions of each are e xcellent. 
While the attention of the soldiers is engaged, 
grandchild collects such scraps of food as a comely ypung 
woman, possibly the wife of one of the* soldiers, or maybe the 
hostess of the inn, can give her. The di^lay of dtoacter 
in this drawing is admirable. 

163. Skirts of a Wood w 4 h Timber-Clearing 
South of France. Jt, Peafds, — A couple of oxefi^ painted 
in a masterly manner. The oxen are dragging a heavily-laden 
timber-cart. The surroundings of this scene are beautUhUy 
filled in. 
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167. Music hath Charms. /A B, Roberts , — An 
amusing composition showing a plough-boy seated on a rail 
in a donkey's stable, playing the i)andean pipes. 

17a. Boudoir of Claude, ^Queen of Francis 1 . in 
the Chateau of 6lois. John Chase, ---h. piece of effectively- 
painted interior. The light streams in from a quaint win- 
dow and illumines the apartment, which is rich in carving, 
colour, and medireval furniture. 'Fhe tapestry on; the walls 
and curious annorial devices over the mantel ; the old fire- 
dogs in the fireplace, the caipef, and general peculiarities of 



AVK MARIA. 


James I), Linton. 


the room all painted with the most* scrupulous accumey 
^di^aention. * ^ 

195. LadyGodiva. Edward li. Corhould . — An exceed- 
ingly good picture of well-known interesting legend — the 
legend of Covenpy vet/ tastefully rendered. I^dy Godiva, 
surrounded by lady attendants, two of whom are leading the 
palfrey nobly caparisoned for his dainty burthen, proceeds 
on her ibission of intercession. The deserted street is as 
quiet as at dead of night, and only fantastic gables, weird 
buttresses^ and other grim stone-work look upon the exqui- 
site form of Ae devot^ lady. The colours of the group of 
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attendants are happ/'in the extreme, and the whole compo- 
sition is strikingly beautiful. 

It would be impossible to describe the many landscapes, 
for the gallery is unusually rich in that branch of water-colour 
art. The drawings sent by J. H. Mole, C. Reed, Harry 
Johnson, J. W. Whymper, L. J. Wood, and W. Wyld, arc 
very excellent.* Miss Marian Chase contributes some well- 
painted flower studies, in which branch Mrs. Duffield is also 
strong. Of his several prai.seworthy works, besides the one 
alread))[ mentioned, No. 46, *^Our Village Genius,’’ is the 
best picture contrebuted by H. B. Roberts- -a rustic* lad 
sketching a very miserable looking pupi)y “ from life.” 



socip:ty ok British artists. 

Suffolk Street^ Pall Mall^ East 

HE first exhibition of this Soc'itfty, which is in 
corporated by Royal Charter, took pladb in the 
year 1824, the objects for which it was in- 
stituted arc, perhaps, J^est explained by (]uoting 
the preface to the catalogue of the pictures issued 
for that year. I'his preface runs- as follows ; — ** The great 
increase in the number of artists since the /oundation eat 
the Royal Academy T>y our late revered monarch, having 
rendered the rooms of that valuable national school in- 
ade([i]ate as a jilacc of exhibition for the numerous works 
of Art annually sent for this puri)ose, and the British In- 
stitution (the only public place of sale) closing its exhi- 
bition of Modern Art early in April, in order to diffuse 
a more general taste Tor the Fine Arts, by an annual 
display of works of the old masters ; — a large body of 
artists have beei^ induced, «undcr these circumstances, to 
form thefhselvus into a socTely for the erection of an ex 
tensive galler)' for the Annual Exhibition and Sale of the 
Works of Living Artists of the United Kingdom in the 
varioufp branches of Painting (in oil and water colours), 
Sculpture, Architecture, and Engraving, at the period 
when the tasteful 4 nd opulent are usually resident in the 
metropolis, viz* : during the months of Ajiril, May, Tunc, 
and.T-V.-^ , ’ % ^ 

In purchases ^d commissions the exhibition seems 
to have produce*d a> sum amounting to nearly four thou- 
sand pounds, and the receipts at the doors so greatly 
exceeded the demands of the year, that the Society was 
encouraged forward on that path of prosperity which it 
has ever since continued in, as much, it may be said, to 
the public advantage as to its own. An average of 900 
pictures exhibited in the summer season has been steadily 
maintained from the initiation of the exhibition, thereby 
tending greatly to enlarge and improve a taste for the 
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Fine Arts. In its construction the Society may be conw- 
dered the most liberal of any exhibiting body of artists in 
London. The number of members is not limited, a 
certain amount of talent alone being required to ensure 
election. It is supported by the money taken at the 
doors and by^les of catalogues ; by a percentage paid by 
members and non-members on the sales of pictures ; and by 
annual payments made by members only, to which may be 
added the interest derivable* from a small funded propert3r. 
All British arfists^are invited to send their wqrks for exhibi- 
tion, and no charge is made to any in this respect unless 
sales take place ; members of the Society, as aforesaid, 
being alone answerable (or a small annual payment. 

The Society seems to have done almost more than its 
fair share towards helping to fur 'ler the interests of Art in 
this country. ^ Some years ago it established schools for the 
study of drawing and painting, whfch were exceptionally 
well-appointed, and offered at a very trifling \jayment con- 
siderable facilities to art-students for study. An appeal 
seems to have been made to the public to help forward this 
idea, but without apparent success, the Society maintaining 
the schools for some time at a loss of money, and sacrifice 
of labour to the members who gratuitously taught in them, 
until perforce obliged to give the schools up for want of 
adequate support. • * 

The catalogues of the Society of British i^rtists discover 
the fact, that some of the most distinguished artists of the 
English School have contributed to its periodical exhibitions. 
In the first exhibition, that of 1824, we find Uwins, Clarkson 
Stanfield, David Retorts, Northcote, P. Nasmyth, Linton, ' 
Lance, Glover, Heaphy and Hofland ^contributing to its 
success ; and every year since that time has shown a remark- 
able addition to#:he taleRt and artistic ability 
tion. , .. 

The following are among some of the more noteworthy 
pictures in the present, the Fifty-fourth Annual Exhibition, 
which has now been open to the public for some weeks. 
For this reason we content ourselv^ with but the briefest 
mention of pictures whose merits must have been^lready 
sufficiently recognized. Hie numbers are taken from the 
official catalogue, and run from the left on entering^ the 
principal room. 

3. One of England’s Daughters* IP: Siet^Hson>.~A 
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linely-painted portrait of a handsomd girl starTding out 
boldly from a dark back-ground. The left hand holds the 
skirt of her dress, just sufficiently high as to afford us a peep 
of a tiny blue-ribUpned shoe. « 

7. Evening on the Thames. George Cote, M . — An 
admirable representation of a misty sunset. ^ A picture of 
great merit throughout. 

8. On a Visit to the Upper Proprietors. Jff. L . , 
Rolfe . — A very .skilfully-painted representation of a salmon 
leaping a fall, in the artist’s usual finished style. 



. jto. Sunset. H. W. B. Davts, A.R.Tl.—hn excellent 
]>iece of landscape. ^ lafe-like cattle “ winding slowly o’er 
the lea” as the isun sets behind the hill. The real appear- 
ance of the cold glooin at the foot of the hill-side in the left 
of the picture will e.s|>ecial]v attract attention. 

28. yiew near Ghatham.— Misty Morning. //. 
T, Dawson, jun. M. — Is a picture deserving high praise for 
its judicious and skilful distribution of colour. 

38. Corner of a Studio. //. Deserves notice 

for tjjie care bestowed in the drawing. 
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A young lady s€fated on a sofa, and resting her head otir 
her hand, gazing at her portrait on the easel the artist 
47 * ** Judy must have a new rig out." — A. Ludovia\ 
M , — One of the important pictures of thq, exhibition, as well 
for the admirable touches of character given to the person- 
ages of the scene, as for the care and skill exhibited in the 
drawing and painting. Surely a leaf from a chapter of the 
* Old^Cujriosity Shop ? ” Mr. Codlin is overhauling his box 
of puppets, and while Little Nell (a softly-painted and 
almost etherepl type of feminine sweetness) is at work op the 



gaberdine of Punch, the old showman is raising Judy trom 
the«floor, with a^tendei^onsideration for .the teilty of her 
dress, and pondering w%ere the new rig out " is to cthno,* 
from. * 

48. Thunder and Lightning. ^ Z. CaUrtnole, — Horses 
frightened at a storm. Both the drawing and the grouping 
arc extremely good. 

52. Entran'ce to the Harbour of Littleha^ipton, 
Sussex. Alfred Clint, M, — K skilful example of this 
veteran artist, the President of the Society. [See also 
Evening Coast Scene (224) and St. Michael’s Mount (5^7)]. 

61. A Study, fames Sant^ R.A. — A marvellously \pxXh* 
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ful study of au aged farm labourer, fainted in the artist's 
usual iimshed style, 

64. Imogen Sleeping. A.yi irao/mer^ M. — A really 
lK>etical compoidtion, full of«excellent work, and exhibiting 
high artistic qualities. 

65. •• Syml.'* P. If. Calderon, R.A. — cleverly- 
|>ainted head, the firm flesh-tints of which arc braced into 
ruddy warmth by the bare, bleak, frosty grey of the flat back- 
ground, and the coldness of ^he white draper}'. 

69. Study for the picture of “ Lenqre.” A^. Elmore, 
R.A. • • 



86. 'THE COi Rsk 01- iRrii LOVE,” KTC. iliiyim Kins- 

73. A Study, fapnes Sant, R.A . — Painted with wonder- 
ful rouhdncss of modelling. A^h^r a,^mirable example of 
Mr. Sant’s artistic skill. 

77. At thcr“ Qood Intent.” JP. L. Wyllie, M . — An 
excellently-drawn picture of a well-conceived scene in a river- 
side tavern, with its characteristic groups of figures, 8:c. 

86. The course of true love never did run 
smqpth.” Haynes Ki^gy M . — An effective and pleasing 
translation of an oft-quoted and well-known passage from 
the Andria of Terence — Amantium irse amoris integratio 
eilt.” 

^r. Dawson’s spirited picture, “A Common” (91), is 
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deserving attention fdr its excellent ground sky effects. 
Nos. 102 and 114 will likewise not fail to attract notice. 

1 20. The Old Mill on the Maas. G. S. Walters^ M. 
— A clear and unaffected piece of painting, true both to 
nature and art. Mr. Walters has been styled the marine 
painter of the gallery/’ and he certainly deserves the title, 
not only for this, but for other exhibited works [see, for 
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instance, “Dutch erttft coming up before th*e wind,” (353) 
and “ Off the Helwkks,” 386]. 

121. Apple Pudding. W. H. '^Gadsby. — Noticeable 
for admirable contrast of colour. 

124. Rumours of the Approaching Armad^/’ J. 
GoWy M. — A most spirited and well-conceived illustration of 
an important passage in English History. The grouping 
and characterization of the figures is thoroughly artistic and 
skilftd. 
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125. Lynn Jdwell, North Wafts. S. Percy.— K 

fine example of landscape art. 

z6o. The Duke in the Market Room. /. Morgan^ 
M. — A charming little piece of domestic genre (presumably 
a ponrait group) in Mr. Morgan’s usual finished style. The 
subject of the picture is, perhaps, not of such general as of 
local interest ; but the skill and care with which the \yor- 
traits are drawn deserve high praise, and the colouring i§ 
excellent. , 

The two following noteworthy pictures .deserve* careful 
study:— ' • • 



17 IM INTERIOR OF STRASlIOUKC, C ATHKDKAI.. ffytY /uty/iSS. 


166. Oystergnouth, South Wales. G. Sant, M., 
and 171. Interior of Strasbourg Cathedral. Wyke 

Bayliss^ M . — This last is certainl^^arrt^^ the best drawings 
in the collection. 

193. The Birt}i of Venus. A.*G. \Vvolmn\ M . — A 
mythological picture of high order, botli as regards concep- 
tion and execution. 

198. The Pope’s Budding Staff brought to Tann- 
hau%er. A. B. Dcmaldson^ M.— Sejiarately considered, the 
figures in this picture are admirably painted, ]jerhaps the 
b^t of all is the monk who .suf^orts the head of Tannhauser. 
Aif a whole this ^vork is entitled to consideration as one of 
the.more important contributions to the present exhibition. 
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A great deal of care and study has been bestowed on the 
composition. 

If space and time had permitted, becoming notice would 
have been taken of the admirable contributions in the 
department of portraiture made to this exhibition by Mr. E. 
Gustave Girardot, M. Of these wc would call special atten- 
tion to Nos. 33 and loi. Notice should also be taken of 
, 202. Industry and Want. By the same Artist.-— \ 
piece of considerable pathos, ^pain ted with great ability. A 
translation to cejnvas of Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt.” A poor 



202. INDUSTRY ASi> WANT. ^ E. G. Gimrdot. 


semixitrcss, worn 91K by lyprk and want, has, thiOugh sheer 
fatigue, fallen asleep at her sewing. The accessories of the 
picture are well broifght together and skjlfully painted. 

218. C’Aferiere du Roi. Miss^ M. Cornelissen. — A 
study of very considerable merit. ' *- 

250. Counting the Flock. Gosiittg^ M, — Is a 
picture which deserves high praise. * c 

305. A Weir on the Thames. George CoU, M.— 
Another beautiful picture. It seems not lacking in one 
single quality as a work of art. ** 

369. A Winter Walk. R.f. Gordon, M. — A studi” of 
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n charming young girl, in winter costume, which isf pleasingly 
relieved by the Inow-clad earth of the back>groiind. 

391. A Chriltxnas Greeting. J. D. Watson . — One of 
the considerable pictures 0/ the exhibition, ])resenting 
evidences of inarlced ability and skill. A group of laughing 
girls, full of fun and mischief, throiving snow at a travelling 
mountebank. Occasionally a snowball reaches the drum 
which the man carries on his back. l*hc .somewhat boister- 
ous greeting is taken in good mrt by the man ; not So, how- 
ever, by the little rough rogueof a dog who snaps and snarls 
at fhc young ladies, evidently with ke^ji dfesire t(j punish 
them for their rudeness. 



449. Returnifig from Market —Granada. R. Kcmm, 
— ^'rhis is 9ne of the most charminj^iji^ires in the gallery. 
The drawing and grouping of thchgurcs is admirabfc, the 
colouring is bright and judiciously displayed. 

457* Silvery Moonlight. Near Beddgelert, N. 
Wales. F. W. Meyer . — An exquisite study of moonlight 
on some beautiful hill scenery. 

459. Dutch Boats in a Calm— Early Morning. 
6r. 6? Walters^ J/.— Very softly painted. 'I'he sails of the 
boats afar off have a thoroughly real appearance. 

464. An Autumn Morning. R. Crafton . — A very 
commendable example of landscape art. 
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5ax. Evening on the Coast. A./. Woolmer^M . — 

I 

** One of those ambrosial eves \ 

A day of clouds so often leaves.” 

c tl 

One of the gems of the collection. A most careful and 
artistic piece of painting, lovely as to sky effects, and exhibit- 
ing much careful manipulation in the bright touches of 



Hi 

S2I. iVENINtON THE COAST. IVpoltWr. 

colour in the foreground. A stretch of ^ndy shore at low- 
water with weed-covered rocks and pbols acyoss which a 
fisher-woman and child pick their way homewards in the 
gloaming. , 

In the Water-Colour Gallery are a few good things to nold 
the visitor captive. Miss Grant’s landscape (72) is among 
the besl^ and a very careful drawing is that contributed by 
Mr. AriAur Robertson, an artist whose drawings always 
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deserve commendation for the thought and case bestowed 
upon them. % 



749. TiiK TAVorun Kh. AWvr/i'jft. 


With a sketch of The Favourites (749) by this artist 
we take our leave of this excellent exhibition. 



THK DUDLEY GALLERY. 

F.gyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

Exhiiuiiox of Works of .Yrt im Black and Whitk. 

K rcgrcT, owing to the fnct that this exhibition 
is not open to the public until June, that we 
o/rc ji^^^vented from discussing the merits of the 
collection of dratvings and etchings which will 
^be on view at the Oudley Gallery during that 
and* the subsecjiyint month. It may be of interest, however, 
by way of reminding the xiublic of the existence of the always 
excellent exhibition of Works in Black and White, to make 
some mention of the claims which the Dudley Gallery has to 
being considered one of the permanent Arl-^institutions of the 
countrj’. In the month of April, 1864, a meeting of artists 
and gentlemen concerned in Art matters was held in London, 
' lO consider the expediency of forming an association, whose 
chief puri>osc should be to provide a general water-colour 
exhibition, open to artists, who, bj reason of^heir being non- 
members of either of the two water-colour socifties, were ex- 
cluded from exhibiting in the galleries of those institutions. 
Mr. Tom 'J'aylor presided on* the occasion, and it being 
generally conceded at the meeting that the want of a General 
Water-Colour Society in London was distinctly felt, resolu- 
tions were passed appointing a committee df management to 
bring the matter unde^^ce of the profession and the public, 
and afeo to raise the^iunlfeiiecessary to carry out tne objects 
contemplated by the meeting. A guarantee fqpd w'as at once 
started, and this being liberally subscribed to by artists and 
others interested, in the course of the year the Dudley 
Gallery was rented for the puq>ose of an Anhual General 
Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings.^ In t^e month of 
April, 1865, the first exhibition took place with a collection 
of 5ip drawings, selected from over 1,700 which had been 
submitted to the committee of management. The gcner^il 
excellence of the works sent in, and the high quality of many 
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at once established the success of the* exhibition* and con- 
clusively provedlit to be a boon, not only to artists them- 
selves, but to the public which had been hitherto precluded 
from judging of Ihe progress made in the art of painting in 
water-colour except through the examples of the members of 
the Society and Institute of Painters in Water Colours. The 
exhibition further served to prove that there were many 
artists outside of those societies who were (juite* worthy to* 
take their places with the first »rank in either. For thirteen 
yeare the committee of management of the Pudley Gallery 
has loyally adhered to the original plan ^ making tlfis exhi- 
bition open to any and every artist whose merits and ‘skill 
seem to entitle him or her to the coj^siderajion of the public. 
And with such excellent discretion and judgment has the 
committee exercised its privileges of selecting from the 
number of works submitted annually to its inspection, Wn 
respect of this General Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings, 
that it has been the means of .first introducing to public 
notice many artists who are now holding first rank in their 
profession. It has also been the means of distributing among 
artists in water-colours since the initiation of the exhibition, 
less expenses, no less a sum than ;;^48,4So. 

The success of the Annual Water-Colour Exhibition paved 
the way to a second, and yet a third exhibition in the year. 
The first of these, an exhibition of Cabinet Pictures in Oil, 
takes plate annually in the nfonths of November and Decem- 
ber \ the second, an exhibition of Works of Art in Black and 
White, is held annually in the ijiionth of June. 

Thus»last certainly deserves recognition as an important 
and highly interesting addition to the Art-exhibitions of 
London. Until tliiC year 1872, works in black and white, 
albeit that their interest and beauty is admitted by artists of 
whatever d^ree or school, had to ?«fuge in the Hbles 
and comers of different general exhibitions. Even at the 
Dudley Gallery ifeelf,^prior to the year abcA^e mentioned, such 
works were hung at th^ back of screens and other obscure 
places, and wer^of course over-shadowed by the general con- 
tents of the Water-Colour Exhibition. Recognizing the dis- 
advant^es of such an nnequai competition, Mr. McNair, the 
excellent secretary of the Dudley Gallery (to whom, arid to 
Mr. Edwin Edwards, for much kindly assistance and advice 
the editor is greatly indebted), called together a number of 
artists, who, deeming that works in black and white de- 

£ 
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manded more consideration, resolved on promoting an exhi- 
bition exclusively devoted to works of that/class. The first 
exhibition was held at the Dudley Gallery in 1872, under the 
management of a committee ^of artists sp^ially qualified to 
judge of the merits of such works. Other exhibitions of 
drawings in black and white have since been held annually 
in the same gallery, under the supervision, among others, of 
such Admirable authorities as G. Du Maurier, Edwin 
Edwads, Heywood Hardy, Hubert Herkomer, H. S. Marks, 
A.R.A., Ed. Jr Poynter, A.R.A., and Fredk. Tayler. The 
successfof the who\e scheme has been far greater than could 
ever have been anticipated. Very considerable collections 
of works, sketches, and ««tudies of the principal painters of 
Europe have been from time to time brought before the 
public, and excellent opporf: lities have been thus afforded 
foe* studying their different n* cihods. It is satisfactory to find 
that similar exhibitions have been initiated in several of the 
continental cities ; and it may be assumed that the Exhibi- 
tion of Works in Black and White at the Dudley Gallery will 
be repeated from year to year, retaining its i>resent rank as 
one of the most important and interesting Art-exhibitions ot 
the country. 



THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

132, Nao Bond Street^ IV. 

HE origin of this latest and most sumptuous 
^addition to the Art Gallerfts of London may 
be briefly stated as follows : — Each successive 
year has added greatly to th^difficulties which 
the executive of the Royal Academy has always 
experienced in finding room in the Galleries at Burlington 
House for the vast number of pictures submitted for tke 
annual summer exhibition. This difficulty lias necessarily 
increased with the rapid growth of Art-education in the 
country. It has been for some time obvious, that, in order 
to attain one of the very objects for which the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy was primarily established, namely, that 
of affording the opportunity ** to all artists of distinguished 
merit to offer their works Vo public inspection,’^ great economy 
of the wall-space at the command of the Academy was im- 
peratively needed. Propedy to effect this economy the 
governing bodj^of the institution has perforce been pre- 
vented from giving that consideration to the effective display 
of such pictures as have required more than ordinary appor- 
tionment of space and judicious hanging to render their 
merits and qualities sufficiently conspicuous. It has been 
known that some gf the most distin^ished English artists 
have hitherto refrained from making their worlu known to 
the public, diving to the objection they^ibt unnaturally Teel 
to sending pictures which demand isolation, in order to dis- 
play their qualities t9 advantage, to exhibitions where such 
pictures are certain oC being surrounded on all sides by 
works pmnted in a totally different style of colour and senti- 
ment. To remedy this objectionable state of things, which, 
in truthi was precludi^the public from becoming acquainted 
with the highest qualities of English Art, Sir Coutts Lindsay 
determined upon building a gallery which should be devoted 
as ftf as poKible to the Exhibition of paintings of the more 
serioqs or higher kind, as contradistinct fromf such as come 
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within the range of what is known as pedlar Art. The 
Grosvenor, Gallery is the outcome of this generous resolU' 
tion, and in its splendid rooms will be found pictures of the 
highest qualities of excellencS from the studios of our most 
celebrated living painters. The exhibition is so arranged as 
to give to each work the light and position the artist would 
probably have assigned it had he himself placed it on the 
walls, and* as much isolation as is permitted by allowing an 
interval of nearly a foot betw‘een each picture. The collec- 
tion is necessari]}r not a large one, though, the galkrie.s 
contain about as much of wall space as one-half the Royal 
Academy. 

Before prbceeding ti^ make mention of the present 
splendid display of picture*? in the Gallery, it \vill be 
proper, perhaps, to direct he attention of the visitor 
feSr a moment to the sumptuous elegance of the building 
itself, which is a worthy example of the genius and skill 
of Mr. W. T. Sams, the architect. The portico, with its 
polished alabaster columns, is an actual work of the famous 
master of the Italian Renaissance, Palladio, and once formed 
a principal entrance to the Church of Santa Lucia, at Venice. 
Through this- doorway the visitor enters a vestibule and 
corridor, flanked with green Geifoa marble columns and 
Ionic pilasters, leading to a wide stone staircase; tastefully 
bordered by shrubs and flowersi At the tdp of this staircase, 
in front, and to the right and left, are^ the §,!illerieS, consist- 
ing of one very large and spacious apartment, the West 
Gallery ; of a smaller but well-sized East Gallery, and of a 
minor room for Water-Colours. The Sculpture Gallefy, lead- 
ing from the West to the Water-Colour Gallery, is an admir- 
ably designed apartment, economical of^space, well-lighted, 
an4 pleasing in toijejmd decoration. It is mere re-iteration 
of what is alread 5 fpublicly known and admittecl to say that 
the rooms which ^ compose the Grosvenw Gallery are as 
handsome as noble proportions, rich fumfturej plentiful de- 
coration, and the lavish expenditure of money can make 
them. The pictures of the several artists dire kept together 
for the most part, and are displayed to advantage, as we have 
before mentioned, with ample margin'^of lateral spacef> Much 
consideration is shown for the personal comfort of visitors, 
who, in the well-ordered restaurmit on the ground floon will 
find more than ordinal^ attention*I>aid to their indindual 
wants, and with an admixture of civility not commonly met 
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with in publi^)laces. Indeed, if we «nay be permitted to 
say so, one of tie most pleasing features of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, apart frym its principal attractions, is the courtesy 
with which visife^ are treated by the attendants employed 
about it 

As the chief aim of this little book is to elicit opinions 
rather than to express them, it would l>e an obvious depar- 
ture from its purpose, and something like pr^^sumption, to 
venture criticism upon a collection of pictures which contains* 
some of the most importanf examples of our most dis- 
tinguished liHng painters. The visitor must*be left^to form 
his own jud^ent, and the only help that this Handbook can 
afford him in respect to the Cxrosvenor Gallery, or, for the 
matter of that, in regard to any o^ier gaUery^mentioned in 
its pages, is in the direction of drawing attention to the 
merits and beauties of certain exhibited works. * A brief in- 
dication of the contents of the Galleries may be useful :*ln 
the East Gallery are hung fifty-nine pictures, contributed by 
twenty-seven painters ; in the West Gallery eighty-two 
pictures, contributed by twenty painters ; in the Water- 
Cofour Gallery are forty-six drawings, by sixteen artists. 
The Sculpture Gallery contains five contributions by Boehm, 
one contribution by Chapu, and one by Count Gleichen. 
Art in the popular fomnS so common in London Art-exhibi- 
tions is altogether — it would be more strictly correct, perhaps, 
to writ 5 ,,almosj^absent frejn the Grosvenor Gallery collec- 
tion, whose chief attractions are to be found in the examples 
of the so-called Pre-Raphaelite school of English painters. 
The most marked feature of thfe display consists of the works 
by Mr. Burne-Jones, which certainly demand respectful 
attention, and will be sure to command admiration as being 
altogether unmatched in English Art work of the present day. 
Without essaying to give more than the ^briefest description 
of the principal pictures on exhibition,^ those iii the East 
Gallery will claipi our notice first : ^ 

The largest space here is occupied by no less than eleven 
admirable pictures by* Mr. Ferdinand Heilbuth. Of these, 
“The Seminarists” (8), in which one of the pupils advances 
to kiss the hand of a ^onsig^ore, and “ Past and Present 
(RomI) ” will probably receive the most attention. This 
latter picture presents us to the life ivith an excellent view of 
an J&nglish tourist par^ going over the ruins of an antique 
building at R,ome, and listening to the extemporary lecture 
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of an elderly gentleman acting as guide.^‘*THE Villa 
Borghese, Rome,” and “ Monte Pincio^^ome,” are ex- 
amples of the artist*s best style. Besfaes his Roman 
pictures, M. Heilbuth exhibit? some charn^ng river views, of 
one of which, affording us a glimpse of the sunny banks of 
the Seine, far away from Paris, with “ Mother and Child ” 

(12), luxuriating in a 
bed of rich grass and 
wild flowers, ure are, 
by the courtesy of the 
artist, e. tabled to^ve 
an outline sketch. 

In examining the 
valuable contribu- 
tions to the Gallery 
from the studio of M. 
Tissot (which come 
next in order), we are 
at once impressed by 
the striking variety in 
the artistes choice of 
subjects, and the cor- 
res^nding change in 
his manner of paint- 
ing.^ In fact, the ten 
pictures of Tissot 
have a special and ex- 
clusive interest of 
their o^vn, apa|t from 
their general rherits, 
as being illustrative 
of ^ the artist’s style 
< ^ and method during 

12. mother and child. HeUbuth. fixed periods of his 

, career. His most im- 

portant contribution, “The Triumph 'O f Will ” (22), one 
of a series of five pictures now in process, w[U be certain to 
secure a large share of attention. We tal^ leave to borrow 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s description of tfcis picture, which has 
the title of “The Challenge”: — “A young knight, ^wdth a 
rather feminine but resolute fece, and a drawn sword and 
slueld seen edgeways, steps over, and rouses to tiic coi^test 
Vice, a woman whose body, from the waist downward, ends 
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in the form V an ounce : ‘ Luxuria^ is inscribed on her 
velvet throat-blhd. Three twining and threatening serpents, 
with a human siull visible amid their folds of yellow, green, 
and less definite tints, writhe^upward from the foreground. 
They are only a little inferior to those miracles of art, the 
serpents drawn by Japanese designers — a class of artists of 
whom M. Tissot ib well known to be an ardent zealot and 
student. Vice strains to raise herself, her human hands con^ 
tracting, and armed with semi-bestial claws. The two ps^es, 



TIIK GALLERY OF H.M.S. “CALCUTTA.” Tissot, 


Audacity „and Silence, are quaint -figures, tnithfully but 
rather excessively characterized, habited respectively in red 
and obscure gray ; a forest with a sligjit glimpse of waning 
discoloured sky forms the background. To the left is a 
trophy of ar^ur, w^ith a motto inscribed within a laurel- 
wTeath — ‘Audere, Velle, Tacere.^” 

The picture whi<Ji is most characteristic of the artist’s 
present style is “The Gallery of H.M.S. ‘Calcutta’ 
(Portsmouth).” A young naval lieutenant, with two charm- 
ingly dressed ladies, looking over the rail of the stern gallery 
of the old three-decker. By the artist’s kind permis.sion we 
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are enabled to give tin outline drawing o^his charming 
picture. / 

Mr. Leighton’s contributions, three in Aumber, will be 
studied with infinite pleasure, w'ill Mr. Walits’s masterpiece, 
the noble portrait of the painter of the picture which is the 
main attraction of the exhibition, E. Burne-Jones, Esq.” 


The portraits and works contributed by Mr. Poynter, we 
believe, have been already exhibited, and therefore need no 
special 'mention, except in the way of saying that they are 
worthy' of all attention and praise. Mr. C. E. HalM, the 
secretary of the Gajlery, has two very carefull>'«T)ainted Jiic- 



43. A RUFFLING RREEZF.. C. //. Bmghton , 

tures, Nos. 38 and 39 ] his best, perhaps, & in the adjoining 
gallei7 — “A Little Blue-stock-ing.” The e-waellent and 
skilfully-painted portrait of ** The Duchess of West- 
minster ” (42), by lyir- Jonston Forbes Robertson, deserves, 
and will surely receive, proper commendution. 

Mr. George H. Boughton, whose Contributions to any 
gallery will be certain to enhance its value, as well as increase 
the pleasure of a visit to it, adorns a ^cious panel at the 
far end of the East room with one of his characteristic and 
d^ghtful landscapes, with figures — (43) “A Ruffung 
Breeze.” This work will certainly rai^ among the best* of 
its author’s. A charmingly painted landscape, with houses 
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crowning a risL^ ground beyond a rivtfr, on ihe near bank 
of which we note the incidents of a lover quarrel. A 
“ ruffling breeze ’passes bet^^een a labouring lover and his 
lass. She walks olf in a pet, carrying her pail of wrater, while 
he remains undemonstratively oehind holding his spade. A 
female friend of both parties, seated close behind the lover, 
watches with something of amusement the uncertain action 
of the quarrel, which by-and-by will end, as all lovers* 
quarrels do, in the renewing of love. ' • ~ 

A gratifying exhibition of *ihe goodwill of the "Royal 
Acafleniy towards Sir Coutts Lindsay’s undertaking jivill be 
found in Sir Francis Grant’s excellent fulfiength portrait (49) 
of his brother. General Sir Hoi>e Grant, at work on the vio- 
loncello which accompanied him thfough jdl his campaigns, 
and in the original of the engrayect picture (47) of Viscount 
Hardinge, with his Staff, returning from the field*of Feroze- 
shah. A small sketch bead of Lord Macaula)^completes fhc 
riumber of the President of the Royal Academy’s contribu- 
tions. . With an expression of regret that consiejerations of 
space alone prevent detailed notice being made of the admir- 
able ** Reaper and Flowers” (27), by Mr. Phil. R. Morris, 
and of Mr. Gustave Moreau’s “ L’Apparition ” (36), w^e pass 
to the consideration of the pictures in the West Gallery. 

The seven noble contributions from the studio of Mr. 
Burne-Jones fill ^he whole ^of the end wall of this gallery. 
The pi^ipcipal ^^icture (60) •symbolizes the work of the six 
days of Creation, and is a^anged in six panels, framed like 
an 2dtar-piece, with the passives of the "‘Te Deum” in 
media^al Latin letters beneath. Each panel represents a 
day iii the Creation, and expresses the active work of the 
Deity in forming the world and its inhabitants. Angelic 
beings with man3r^oloured wings of cherubim, and solemn, 
sardonic cowitenances, all of the sam^ type, stand in each 
panel, one holding a crystal sphere, in which is to be seen 
the acts of Creation. Thus we see the^arth without form, 
and void ; then the movement upon the face of the waters, 
the separation jf light and darkness — the sun and the moon ; 
a .fii^t of strange birds and fishes tells of this step in 
develwment, and thqp the trees and flowers, animal life, 
and, last of all, appear Adam and Eve in the crystal. The 
pictures are so arranged that the second panel reproduces the 
pritg^ipal figure of the first picture, the third panel of the 
second and first, and the fourth panel the figures of the third, 
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second, and first panel, and so on to the si^ panel. Thus 
the Angel of the Second Day stands with his predecessor, till 
the Angel of the Sixth Day appears with hu five forerunners, 
and with a genius seated on fhe earth amid flowers, playing 
on a dulcimer, suggests the pathos of the Seventh Day, or 
celebrating with music the completion of the last great act of 
creation. 

^It is not necessary to dwell upon the peculiar poetical 
jSwer of this great work, nor upon the completeness of 
imaginative expression whicn belongs to it. Once more 
borrowing the? wojds of Mr. W. M. Rossetti, it “ certfeiinly 
throws far into the shade most other works produced by 
English painters in which both the aim and the treatment are 
alike abstract and symbolic. The gorgeous variegation of 
colour, which flinches from n- ; brilliancy and transgresses into 
no crudity ; the sustained pinih of imagination, uniform 
throughout, yet never wanting in needful subtleties of modi- 
fication ; the sweet, serene, wistful, almost sorrowful beauty of 
the facial type, dreamily, not barrenly, monotonous, traversing 
the line between the humanly morbid and that which is 
spiritual in aesthetics ; the singleness of style and richness of 
method — all conspire to make this picture unique in English 
work of the present day, and not only that, but even, it might 
be said, in the work of all times and nations.” 

Without, we believe, early ^destination for the artist’s 
career, and without the early training which ^uch d^ination 
confers, Mr. Burne-Jones was by predilection drawn to that 
career at the close of his term of undergraduate residence at 
Exeter College, Oxford. years of assiduous labour, per- 
sistent study, and generous devotion to his art, he has 
at length secured for himself a position in the front rank of 
English painters, albeit that his fame \^ould be but little 
knq;Km to the world at large but for the oppoistunity which 
the institution of the Grosvenor Gallery has brought to pro- 
claim it- In Mr. , Burne-Jones’s other coniributions, “ The 
Beguiling of Merlin” (59), “Venus’s Mirror” (6i),and 
the full-length figures of “ Temperance” ,(62), “Faith” 
(63), “ Hope” (65), “A Knight” (64), and “A Sibyl” (66), 
he shows himself a consummate draughtsman as well as a 
singularly powerful and brilliant master of colour. ' 

Sir Coutts Lindsay, an artist of some repute himself^ can- 
not be accused of taking more than a reasonable sl^e of 
space in his own gallery for his own works, of which there are 
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five. The prindiyal of these is avery strikhig full-length portrait 
(43) “ Lady Lindsay (of Balcarres),” in the act of tuning 
her violin. This^work exhibits considerable power of draw- 
ing, is very strong and rich in i^olour, and has a finely-painted 
background of flowered damask. Grouped about the por- 
trait — of which, by the courtesy of Sir Coutts Lindsay, we 



43. LADY LINDSAY. Sir C. Lindsay, 

have been permitted to give an outline sketch — are three 
studies from i^ture, and an ideal head, “ Daphne” (45). 

In the contributions by Mr. R. Spencer Stanhope in this 
gallei^ the v^itor will find much to admire, and a 

great ^deal worthy of the highest praise. “Love and the 
Maiden” (54), a beautiful design elaborated to the highest 
degree, and “On the Banks of the Styx” (55), will pro- 
bably prove the most attractive of the four. The “ Re- 
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NAissANcr, OF Ven^s” (70), by Mr. Walter^’rane, and the 
four vigorous life studies of M. Legros, ))ainted by him in 
two hours each before his pupils at the Slade School (72-75), 
will likewise secure proper attention. Nor should we forget 
to make mention of the three delightful little specimens of 
Mr. Albert Moore's rare gifts, “ Sapphires" (50), Mari^ 
colds" (51), and “The End of the Story" (52). 

A noteworthy group of pictures are those contributed by 
' Mr. \V. B. Richmond, the principal of which, relating a 
passage in the life of the lady whose adventures and mis- 
fortunes form^ on^ of the most interesting*^ tragedies of 
Sophocles, is a work of considerable importance, and may 
be said to illustrate a phase of the school of Pre-Raphaelite 
painting. “ Electra aV the Tomb of Agamemnon ” (37), 
is the title of this work. Ii ea^iibits much symmetry and 
graceful beauty in the pose and. draping of the single figures, 
anti the arrangement of the group irv the picture has been 
carefully studied and is well worked out. The colouring is 
brilliant and attractive. Mr. Richmond’s other works are 
jjortraits, a group of the three daughters of the Rev. C. Ben- 
tick; a head of Mrs. Douglas Freshheld, and a head of 
AV. F. Robinson, Q.C., in his dress wig, most admirable in 
every detail. 

Mr. Whistler's marvellous productions (4-9) cannot fail to 
secure due consideration, as we^ for their weirdness as for 
the subtleties of Art which they 4)resent. the rejjnaind/^r 
of the pictures now being exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery it must be sufficient that we give a complete list of 
all the contributors to the collection. This list contains the 
names of so many painters of distinguished merit, that there 
is no further need to discuss the general excellence and 
interest to the public of the exhibition. VThe following are 
the pontributing artists : — Sir Francis Grant, ^fessrs. Leigh- 
ton, Watts, Poynter, Millais, Holman Hunt, Albert Moore, 
F. W. Burton, Burne-Jones, Crane, Bough ton, G. D. Leslie, 
Richard Doyle, P. R. Morris, C. E. Hailes, Charles Cousins, 
Jonston Robertson, George Howard,' Frank, Dicey, Alfred 
Morgan, J. S. Cuthbert, W. B. Richmond, Stanhope, Strud- 
wick, Armstrong, Hewett, Arthur Pa3qjLe, Walter Severn, and 
Jopling; Misses Kate Carr, Evelyn Pickering, and Gillies; 
Mesdames Stillman, Joplin^ H..M. Munro, and Angell; and 
Lady Louisa Charteris. Sir Coutts and Lady Lindsay <aiso 
exhibit. Of foreign or semiToreign artists we have Messrs. 
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Otto Weber, Giovanni Costa, Rudolph *Lehmann,*Heilbuth, 
Tissot, Moreau, Schlosser, Mottez, Blea, Whistler, Alma- 
Tadenfa, and Lerros, and Baron H. de Lyoncourt ; and, as 
sculptors, Messrs. Massini, Maclean, Delaplanche, Boehm, 
Chapu, and Count Gleichen. 

We had almost omitted to mention the delightful contents 
of the Water-Colour Room, with its charming fairy draw- 
ings by Richard Doyle, and other excellent pieqps o f 
Admirable examples of skill jn the wielding of bruSlTana 
penpl will be found in the clever Italian sketches T^y Mr. 
W. Crane (28) and Mr. Geoige Howard (26); the.brilliant 
flower studies by Lady Lindsay and Miss Helen Angell ; 
Mr, Heilbuth’s “Villa Borghese, Rome”^ and in Mr. 
Walter Severn’s “Street in Cairo^’ (23).* In the Sculpture 
Gallery Boehm’s terra cotta portraits of Vice-Chancellor 
Sir J. Bacon (i), Lord Shaftesbury (3), and Mr. Whistler, 
are worthy of all admiration. 



THE FRENCH GALLERY. 

1 20, Pall Mall. 

ONSIDERED asV whole, the present exhibition 
of pictures, the contributions of ‘Artists of' the 
Continental Schools, is one of the most in- 
teresting and effective that has yet been opened 
to the public at the French Gallery. If the 
collection is a small one it wi I be found, nevertheless, to con- 
tain many paintings of novelt> and excellence ; and the visitor 
mvfst needs rejoice, at the opportunity^ which is afforded him 
of studying with additional leisure and care the examples 
which j)erforce will claim most of his attention. The whole 
of the pictures are contained in one apartment, the numbers 
running in consecutive order from the left on entering. 

- The first to claim attention is 

2. On the Seashore. R, De Madrazo , — Aft effective 
and brilliant piece of colouring. A'picture discovering con- 
siderable artistic skill in the method of defining with dainty 
modern costume, and in-making«somethingtttractive'OUt ef- 
nothing which can be called a subject The picture is bril- 
liant, and it is made so by the use of sparkling tints, and 
strong contrasts of light and shade. 

8. The Probationary Sermon. J, G, Vibert, — A 
capital piece of humorous incident, painted with remarkable 
vigour, and exhibiting, at the same time, A'luch evidence of 
refinement in execution, and careful attention detail. A 
scarlet-robed cardinal seated in his study, and listening with 
something of astonishment at the florid, gesticulatory 
eloquence of a Dominican Monk. With!ums extended, and 
mouth wide open, the preacher pours forth ^is torrent of 
harangue, which the cardinal, judging from the expression 
of his face, is not prepared altogether |o approve ^fher 
in regard to the manner of the delivery, or the matter of it. 
The fiices of the personages of the picture are most admirably 
drawn. r 

X4« The Artists Garden in Grenada^ Fortuny.-^ 
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This sketch, trifling as it is, displays the most marvellous 
power of colour and originality of execution that is possible 
to be conceived. * It should be considered in conjunction 
with two other pictures by the game artist, Nos. 30 and 103. 
Neither of these masterpieces of Art admits of detailed 
description. Each is remarkable as illustrating the painter's 
mode of setting about a picture with solid, i>ure, intensely 
brilliant tints on a light ground in touches of extraordinary^ 
precision. The colour alone ^in each, if we may sd*^ay, 
makes the picture without any accessory of careful drawing, 



8. ^ THE PROBATIONARY SERMON. VibcrU 


or pre-elaboratiotf of scenic effect. Especially is this notice- 
able in the krst-named picture, wherein the painter giv^s us 
two young children in a Japanese saloon. It is with extreme 
difficulty that are able to discover tjjc merest outline in 
drawing of one single thing represented in the picture, which 
as a whole is a marvel both of Art and beauty. 

43* C’cst Trop Fort ! V. Chevilliard , — An irresistibly 
humorous piece, paiijted with consummate ability. A well- 
propSrtioned cur^ on his walks abroad comes to a stone* 
fence, over which he pe^s at an inopportune moment. 
Lying on- the bank of a river are evidences of there being 
somewhere near at hand, engaged in the pleasant pastime of 
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bathing, owners of certain boots, shawls, and other articles of 
clothing. The parson’s face is intensely spirited and replete 
with humour. . 

50. Interior of a Museum. Remarkable 

for the extraordinary minuteness and finish with which the 
architectural and decorative detail of the interior of a 
museum is painted. Students of the* realistic school cannot 
do better than mark the marv'ellous accuracy of the artist in 
^ copying every ix)int and mark of 

the building which he has been 
anxious to pourtraj^. 

56. Outside Paris, Decem- 
ber, 1870. A, de Neuville. — A 
very pathetic and Wilfully con- 
t ved picture, representing a 
group of National Guards, on a 
bitter winter’s day, huddled under 
the shelter of an earthwork, 
some sleeping, some smoking, all 
wretched and forlorn. The snow 
on the ground and the dull 
leaden-looking clouds overhead 
tell of the misery and suffering 
associa:!ed with the patriotic duty 
of watching the movements of 
the enemy outsKbe Faris/iduris^ . 
the December of the year above- 
mentioned. The various atti- 
tudes of the men, and their yellow 
and blanched faces, betokening 
star\'ation-rations and no rest, 
65. ENNUY^E. are replete witlNcareful study and 

, naturalness. «> 

65. Ennuyee ! E. Duez. — An attractive picture of a 
tall young lady {en peignair\ with her back to the light, 
leaning her brow wearily against the outside of the window- 
frame. 

68. Sous le Balcon. Meiseonkr. — A good example of 
the painter, showing the solitary figure of a cavalier in a 
gray suit, with red hair clustering about his cheeks, holding 
a riding switch, and looking upwards to where his mistress is 
supposed to be. 

Un Fiche de Consolation^ V. Chmliiard . — 
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Another of the admirably humourous scenes from clerical life 
which this artist is so skilful in pourtraying. A small picture 
tepresenting three priests in a snug chamber engaged in 
finishing a game'Snth cards. Two laugh immoderately at 
the discomfiture of the third, ^ho, throwing his card on the 
table with lack lustre-eye,” has evidently lost his wage, or 
probably the game. The faces of the clerical party are 
marvellously depicted. 



Sc^Iectem Wege. Professor L. Knaus , — 
This is really marvellously fine in almost ever}’ point, and is 
one of the grandest pictures of the present exhibition. The 
subjetjj; is a number of peasanfs gambling in an ale-house ; 
the wife of the ruined victim having come in to reproach his 
companions, while his daughter, a little girl of ten or so, has 
followed her mo^er, and clasps her hands in mute misery. 
The characto«zation in the faces of these peasants is most 
masterly, — note, for example, the great brown-visaged, brown- 
bearded jager, and the pale-face^ humyed-backed dwarf — 
while there is effective pathos in the expression of the 
mother and in the troubled face of the child. 

83. At Osfend. Jf, Weber , — One of two capital sea- 
pieces, contributed to the exhibition by this artist, of which 
<159) ts probably the best 

. 93. La Pdche k TEpervier. A. Charnay , — If 
peoyle wish to see an astonishing piece of French painting 
they should stand opposite this picture. Possibly in its way 
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it is even 'more remifirkable than the pictures of M. Fortuny, 
to which we have already directed attention. Certainly it is 
a picture of a kind we are not very likely often to meet with 
in English galleries, and for t{iis reason de.^erves attention a» 
illustrative of what may be almost called a new departure irr 
•Art. The subject is simple enough : — ^groups of ladies and 
villagers (perhaps the worst points of the picture) by the side 
-j rf _a pool backed by a bank of rough autumnal wood‘, 
towards the end of the day, \yatching a peasant catching carp 
with a casting net. A couple of fish are leaping about on the 
foreground. A cai;eful study of the drawing add painting of 
these will furnish the best evidence of the splendid skill of 
the artist. ^ 

127. The Burial of Themistocles. H. Leroux , — 
A good example of the pa iter's spectacular mode of Art ; 
tlm picture exhibited in thj Salon of 1876. The dead body 
of the Athenian general being bon\e down from the high 
gates of the city to a tomb by the seaside, over which i& 
inscribed his name. 

x6o. Lr'Amour Vainqueur. ^ F. Millet — A spirited 
design, expressed in rich tones and tints. A damsel dragged 
through the dusky shadows of a wood by Loves. 

163. Forest and Stream. /. Jefferson , — A capital 
]>iece of landscape with misty effcf^t. A picture discovering 
the fact that Mr. Jefferson's gervus does not He altogether in 
one direction. • At igm*wr- 

170. The End of the Day. J, Breton , — A good 
example of this artist. A number of gleaners resting after 
their toil as the sun goes doWn. Certain of the ftgujres are 
in shadow — painted with all the cold, hard, realistic force 
which is characteristic of Breton's twilights — while the chief 
group are set in the glow of the sunset; which irradiates 
their faces. % 

X77. Alone in the Studio. V. Palmarolt^h model 
in splendid Spanish costume, taking a peep at her charms and 
her finely in a large mirror. A noteworthy example of the 
School of Fortuny. 

178. The Hay Cart* J. B. C, CVvtrf,— Well deserves 
attention for the delicate and tender feeling that pervades 
the work. ‘ 

182* The Weary Pilgrim. Ni Gysis.^K rather 
ambitious work, painted wiUi considerable power. The 
pilgrim in the per^ eX a pale and teautifiil woman, vmose 
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wan face and bloodless lips tell of the toil she hdts already 
undergone, struggles along the rocky path to a mountain 
shrine with an elder peasant woman for her guide and sup- 
port. A sombre and liirid light has come over the hills ; 
high as she has climbed up the steep and rocky path, the end 
of her pilgrimage is still far away; and the face of her peasant 
companion turned upwards towards the distant goal is full of 
an anxious trouble. ITie picture altogether is pitched^i.U n ^ 
high key, so far as its story goes ; the workmanship o( it is: 
boldj^vi^rous. and honest. , 

Z84. The sick Chamber, y. Israels , — An admirable 
piece of pathos, wrought in the usual skilful manner of the 
artist. • « 

x88. An Auction Sale. II. Kauffmahn . — The largest 
and best of this artist’s present contributions to thj gallery. 




THE DANISH PICTURE GALLERY. 

142, New Bond Streets 



HE latest, and not the least important of the 
Art galleries that withip recent years have 
been opened in London for the exhibition of 
modern vorks by Foreign artists, are those 
formed by Mr. A. Borgen, at 142, New Bond 


Street. Reserved exclusi' ^.iy for the exhibition of examples 
of the present Danish Marine School, these galleries con- 
tain many very excellent works by the more prominent 
membens of that illustrious body. A few of the examples 
exhibited (notably those of C. F. Sorensen, Melby, and 
Rasmussen) would command a master position in almost 
any Art-gallery in Europe, while all present evidences of 


consummate knowledge of sea-fonn, and of rare ability in 
the treatment of marine subj^:s. At the present time 
English marine painters of eliinence, of whom Cook, 
Hooke, Colin Hunter, Macallum, and hl^ore are in som e 
degree the leaders, arc comparatively lew in •ITSHfcrci;'' 
and each one of their small brotherhood is by far too 
decidedly isolated in an artistic position of his own to be 


regarded in alliance with his brethren as a membei of one 


special school of Art. This, however, is not the case with 


the marine painters of Denmark. In fact, one of the most 
striking characteristics of this Gallery is the unanimity, if we 
mdy use the expression, with w’hich the artilts represented 
seem to have agreed to accept the sea alone as a subject, 
and to depict upon canvas as many varied* illustrations of its 
continually-changing aspect as a sojourner at the Land's 
End might realize during a lengthened stiy at that most 
exposed of seaside resorts. Few galleries in or out of 


London in our opinion offer to view so many instructive 
examples of modem marine Art as do those of Mr. Borgen, 
and it is satisfactory to add, that the present exhibition is 
fully equal— equal as well in variety as jn excellence-<^to its 
predecessors of the last nine seasons. In one important point 
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indeed the present seems to excel pfirevious exhibitions, 
namely, in bringing together so many remarkable illustrations 
of Arctic Life and scenery drawn by the masterly hand of 
Rasmussen. If w'e add that Mr. Bradford is represented here 
by two very important works, "The Wreckers,” and “An 
Arctic Summer in Melville Bay” (both from the col- 
lection of Mr. James Ashbury, M.P.), we have said sufficient 
to indicate the worth and importance of this collection. The_ 
only regretful feeling that the visitor can have in becoming’ 
acquainted with its merits, is that England has ndt the 
honc^ur of numbering the artists who most cdhtributg to its 
success among the members of her ov^ Royal Academy. 
As an example of Art of the highest Jcind, we ^lect 
41. Swedish Fishing Boats in ttie rlorth Sea. 
C, F. Sorensen , — A tumbling sea, suggestive of strong wind 
against stronger tide, with fishing-boats and men-of^war under 
sail. The sea is of t^at lumpy and turbulent kind, of Sll 
seas the most difficult to reproduce in oils with any degree 
of exactness and finish. Sorensen has here succeeded in 
giving us, in a frame about six feet by four, an exact and 
powerful representation of the cold-looking, stormy, wind- 
harassed sea that washejL tlie shores of rugged Norway. The 
time is about sunset, ano^ wonderful setting of the sun, as 
depicted by the artist, it isK Rays of light bursting through 
leaden-looking, storm-brol\i clouds cast a purple bloom 
“Yeilisite pi^ty upon 4he wind-rippled refluences of 
transparently green waves. In this painting the artist has 
caught the motion of such a sea as he loves to present to the 
life, yhe waves literally danc€ with vigorous energy, under 
the exciting influences of a fresh breeze and obviously 
opposing tide. The old man-of-war (for she looks of an age 
long antecedent t# ironclads) is going well before the wind, 
under full pr< 9 Bs of sail, and the Ashing boats, bluff-looking, 
stoutly-built craft, proclaim by their spray-covered sails that 
wind, tide, and sea have contrived on thig occasion to make 
an uncomfortable night of it for the weather-proof, hardy 
fishermen of Sweden. *The varying colour of the sea in this 
picture is kept^n wonderful harmony with the faithful draw- 
ing of every wave ; thf rise, fall, rippling surfaces, and crest- 
brokell formations of which are given with astonishing exact- 
ness. Sky and clouds, lights and shades, boats and fishermen, 
are pqually eloquent of truthful representation, and stamp 
the jurors as sagacious and wise who awarded to this masterly 
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production the gold medal allotted to Danish art at the 
Vienna Exhibition. * 

51. In the Cattegat. C. Neumann . — We select this pic- 
ture as an example of careful workmanship and close follow- 
ing of Nature, and as one of the very best in the Exhibition. 
A lead-coloured wave, tipped with angry foam, bears on to 
its crest a boat of four rowers, part of the crew of a merchant- 
.^a^in the offing. The oar of the man in the bow of the 
boaF has been momentarily Jerked out of the water by an 
overstrained impetus which the long, reflowing sweep of the 
wave has prevente<^,from being placed to “ bdw’s ” accbunt. 


I 



51. IN THE 'CATTEGAT. Ncutftonn. 


Anon the boat will be nose under, and the stroke oar will be 
engaged in the same unfemunerative sp^t of ‘‘crab catch- 
There is ^ wonderful degree of spirit aKd finish about 
this picture, from the men and the boat to the waves and the 
sky, albeit the latter shows nothing but snow-filled clouds of 
most uncheeriiig appearance. The attitude of the men are 
replete with vigorous strength, and the ^oat itself is a 
remarkable illustration of Neumann’s power of reproducing 
life-like motion in an inanimate subjcipt. 

66. Wreck off Bolbjerg in Jutland. IV. Melhy . — 
This artist is already well Imown to English lovers of marine 
painting, having exhibited on several occasions at the ^oyal 
^Academy. The picture we have drawn attended to is 
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fminted with much vigour and truthfulness, and he worthy of 
the highest commendation from the ^eat skill with which 
the arnst has depicted the backward curl of a transparent, 
mud-tinted wave breaking on ji rocky shore. The drift and 
weed floating in the curling water, and the slippery boulders 
of the shore seen through it, as well as the angry waves in 
Che distance, are striking examples of Mr. Melby’s attention 
Co detail, skilfulness in painting seas in motion, and powers « 
of reproducing natural effects. 

fljf. The Danish Frigate ** Jylland,” in the florth 
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Atlantic. C, F, Sorensen , — Another of this famous 
.artist’s masterpieces. A work of rare power. 

50. Catalaiv^ay, Gibraltar. C, Neumann , — A very 
pretty exami/fe. The waters of the faintly-rippled Mediter- 
ranean, sparkling in lustrous blue and green, beneath a 
.sunny southem'«sky, wash lazily on to tjie heated sands of 
the flat shore. Rbc^^ here and there, hauled-up boats, 
flshermen engaged with their nets, water-side buildings, all 
2)ainted with^ extreme delicacy of touch and admirable 
feeling, combine to fqrm a picture full of charmingly natural 
beau&s. 

70. Danish Frigate Shortening Sail in a Fresh 
Bngeze off Scarborough. W, Melhy , — Another excellent 
^example of this painter, deserving of careful study. 
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A vivicf pictorial representation of the ridge-crested, foam- 
mottled sea which beats upon the exposed northern coast of 
England. The drawing of the frigate is admirable, and 
truthful to a degree, suggesting the conclusion that Mr. 
Melby must be almost as well versed in the science of 
building ships as he is in the art of painting them. 

49. Moonlight at Sea. C. Baagoe.—A very carefully 
conceived <ind well-depicted scene, full of truth, and most 
admirably painted. 

23. The Open Atlantic— Close Reefed. C. Billg,— 



35 . .scHEVENiNGEN— SUNSET. SSrensm. 


Here we have a plucky little brig under '^cl^-reefed top- 
sails, half burying herself between two mighty ^antic waves, 
one of which slips from under her with majestic sweep, while 
the other, whose crest is even with the tc^s of the sides, 
threatens to engulf her. The appearance of the moving 
will of w'ater forming the coming wave. is r so absolutely 
truthful to Nature, that shudderingly we pass on, rubbing 
our eyes to rid us of the horrible dreambof an Atlantic vpyage 
which a study of the picture has momentarily provoked* 

« Early Moonlight in the Atlantic,” (53) by C. 
Locher, and “ Off the Coast op Norway,” by Holst, seem 
to us to merit dose attention. •* H. M. Frigate ‘Manilla 
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RUNNING INTO SHALLOW WATER TO AVOID A FrL'NCH LiN£- 
of-Battle Ship,” (30) an illustration of an episode in Mar- 
ryatt^s life of “ Percival Keene,” by C. Baagoe, is a very 
careful and finished study of ^hoal water in the tropics, and 
displays sailor-like knowledge of shipping. 

35. Scheveningen — Sunset. — C. F, Sorensen , — Truly 
a superb picture in respect of colour and genuine expression 
of Nature. 

The evening is closing in with a gorgeous sunset of sybdued 
puiple and gold, that throws a brilliant light^of various hues 
upon the water washing in lazy fashio’g upon the long, low- 
lying shore of Scheveningen. The perspective of this picture 



13 . GaEEM.AND PILOTS, p;tc Rasmussm, 


is most masterly; note particularly the distance from the 
right shore to the gleam of golden light on the verge of the 
horizon. ^ ^ 

The contributions of C. Rasmussen, who has spent «iore 
time, probably, than any other living European painter in 
studying the wndrous scenery of the. Arctic regions, will 
be viewed with great interest. One of his most effective 
examples in die present exhibition is “Greenland Pilots 
Going out to a Ship,” (13) of which we give the above 
sketch. • 

Tne remaining works by Mr. Rasmussen are illustrative of 
Arctic scenery under various conditions of sunlight and 
miocmlight, presenting Nature as she may be viewed in the 
neighbourhood of the North Pole, 
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Si>ace should be conceded for becoming notice of the 
high artistic ability evinced by one of the youngest, and cer- 
tainly one of the most talented of the present Danish School, 
who is very admirably represented in the gallery by the 
following work : — 

72. Hay Barge on the Thames. Z. Holst . — Is a 



Holst. 


icharming river-view, giving a glimpse of H^hames scenery 
:somewhere, we should say, below Gravesend. ^ ^ 

The sky-effects are rendered with great skill. The 
reflection of the golden sunset upon the placid surface of 
the river, with the hay barge drifting slowly down with the 
^stream, is exceptionally well executed. 




THE GALLERIES OF MESSRS. GOUPIL 
AND CO. 

25, Bedford Street^ Coi'ent Garden, 

K LE collection of pictures view at Uiese gal- 
leries is invariably so bright, pleasing, and 
well-chosen, and th<Mr general arrangements 
are so satisfactory, not to siy profuse of well- 
ordered comfort, that on entering them we are 
always reminded of the well-appointed picture-gaflery of sjpme 
private mansion in which elegance and easi^ vie with art to 
hold the visitor captive. Not the least acceptable of the 
minor pleasures to be derived from a visit to a gallery of 
paintings are the quiet and freedom with which the works in 
it may be studied ; and it is certainly due to the proprietors 
of these galleries to sav that to visitors anxious to study their 
contents both these awantages are secured to the utmost. 
Messrs. Goupil & Co. ^ve been so long and honourably 
known in the yjorld of ar^ that it seems altogether unneces- 
specify the class of*pictures which generally adorn the 
walls of their London galleries ; it will, however, interest the 
visitor to know that, among other examples, the works of such 
artists as the following are generally on exhibition : — Meis- 
sonier, G^rome, Vibert, Detaille, Breton, Corot, Bougucreau, 
Perrault, and Madrazo. The exhibition proper, for the most 
part, consists ^pictures of the Frencli,J[talian, Spanish, and 
Dutch Schdbls, admirably selected, and illustrating the 
highest qualities of the painters represented. If to this state- 
ment we add that abundant opportunity Js given at these plea- 
sant rooms to study «somc of the more important works of 
etchers and ^gravers whose reputation is world-wide, we have 
said sufficient to indicate the large and general interest be- 
lon^ng to the collqption. The examples on exhibition are 
•changed from time to time, so that in a few weeks some of 
those now in the galleries may be changed and others sub- 
stituted. Among the pictures at present on view we have 
selected the foIloAving for special notice : — 
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Enteringtthe principal or end gallery, a picture which wil 
be sure to attract attention as thoroughly characteristic of the 
present French School is — 

Fighting from the Hou^e-Tops. De N€uvilk.---k 
fine example of the painter, full of spirit, and exhibiting the 
usual evidence of his high artistic ability. 

The picture reproduces an incident of the Franco-German 
•War, A number of French National Guards in a variety of 
positions arc making an attack from the roof of a house 
upon a party of Prussian infantry in the belfry of an adjoin- 



riGIITING FROM THE HOUSE-TOPS. De NetmUi. 


ing church. The figure of the Zouave, aatS^cide the ridge, 
considerably cooler than a terrier watching the hole of a 
rabbit, is capitally dra^vn. The officer is an excellent study 
of character. 

Above this picture a little to the left is a grand work by Josef 
Israels, “A Dutch Peasant Family Playing at Cards, 
painted with marvellous truth and force. It is i performance 
of unusual dimensions for this gifted master, and one that is 
thoroughly characteristic of his homely power. Wandering 
from this to the opposite end of the ^lery for a moment, 
becoming notice* must be taken of a splendid unfini^ed 
work ; — ' 
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A Courtyard of the AlhamBra. Fortuny , — Here 
we have an admirable example of this great painter’s genius. 
The picture is of some size, planned out for minute finish, 
and exhibiting all those m^^sterly and precise touches of 
brilliant and vivid colour for which the artist was famous. 
The view given of the Alhambra is rich in architectural de- 
tails, which are reflected in most marvellous fashion in a 
brimming tank of water in the foreground. Next to this im. 
portant picture is an exquisite portrait of ‘‘ A Lady of the 
TIME OF l^BESPiERRF.,” by M. Julcs Gouj)il, a half-length 
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THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


De Nittis, 


seated figure ot a lady wearing a dark olive cloth .dress. 
This is one of the gems of the collection. M. G(fr6me’s two 
splendid contributions, ‘^Santon at Tiyc door of a Mosque, 
Constantinople, %nd the “Arab in Prayer,” painted in 
his usual finished style, will claim more than ordinary atten- 
tion from tlCe visitor, although the second-mentioned picture 
is not now seen for .the first time. 

Aear these last-named excellent examples are the contribu- 
tions of M. De Nittis, who illustrates in most finished style 
a^ene in the Place des Pyramides, with many fibres, and 
with workmen engaged in rebuilding the TuUleries. The 
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same i5ainter likewise sends a smaller work which will be 
more readily recognized by Londoners, the view being the 
Thames Embankment, looking towards the Houses of 
Parliament. Both are characteristic examples. 

A picture which was exhibited at the Salon last year,, 
styled — 

Guard House at St. Denis. M, Dnpray , — May be 
classed with the work of M. De Neuville, before mentioned ; 
It comprises* a view of a street, with figures of soldiers and 
civilians. Some parts of the distant buildings, though not 



CATTLE AND IJINDSCATE. Van Marike, 


altogether agreeable in colour, are extremely^armonious in 
tone, and the whole, in spite of the gloom w^he lighting, 
is tni^ and artistic. 

Proper admiration will, of course, be felt fop the large and 
beautiful composition — 

The Morning Dew. M Jules Lefehvre , — A nude fen^e 
figure enveloped in mists rising from a bed of^water-lilieSr 
l%e subject is chastely treated, and the difficult pose of the 
floating semi-ethereal figure is most successfully managed. 
A very vivid and powerful study of effect and c^our is M. 
Pasini’s Interior of a Mosque,” which will receive more 
than mere pas^ng notice. 
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Those who are able to appreciate .the higher technical 
qualities of the landscape art cannot fail to recognize and 
admit the unusual excellence of a contribution by Van 
Marcke, the pupil of the illustrious Troyon, which adorns a 
panel at the east end of the gallery. 

The mantle of Troyon, who was without a rival as a cattle 
painter, would seem to have fallen on the shoulders of his 
pupil, and most worthily. The picture in every detail is 
delightful. 

Thoroughly excellent is a piece of quaint Dutch painting — 

Lady Church. M Bisschop , — One of the old- 
fashioned churches of the Low Countries. • 



LADY IN CHURCH. Bisschop, 

Demure anc^evout-looking, the lady gives a side glance 
at the spectata^rom her uncomfortable pew of whitewashed 
wall and stiff-backed seat, as if somewhat weary of the 
monitions of a jbedious preacher. 

In the adjoining gallery the visitor will mark a fine ex- 
ample of Corot, styled Woodcuti'ers ; ” two men at work 
on a tfunk o&a, tree in a glade, with deep shadowed woods 
on our right, a rocky bank opposite, the vista ending in a rock 
illuminated by the ligh^of evening in a pale radiance. It is 
a solemn and effective picture^ quite worthy of the master. 

Above this a little to the right is a charming piece of 
quiki-historic gent 
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THE WIDOW. Ml Chairdin, 


Paris, »h. 0.^^* 
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THE BRITISH GALLERY. 

57 CJ^ 58 Pall Mall, opposite Marlborough I/ousc, 

» N the introductory chapter of this little work an 
* attempt has been made to cive a cursory view of 
the position of the Art of l^inting in England, at 
the time when Hogar^Jh, by thew strength of his 
genius and superior powers asli great and orginal 
artist, was engaged in framing the foundations of our present 
English School. In the few remarks that have been the|jjein 
ventured upon, it will* be found that becoming passing allu- 
sion has been made to the merits of the master himself, and 
to the varied gifts of the chief among the more famous of 
his contemporaries. In this connection incidental mention 
is made of the great creator of English landscape, Richard 
Wilson, and the glories of Gainsborough's art are briefly 
dwelt upon. And in admitting the inestimable benefits that 
have accrued to art-students through the instituting of the 
annual exhibition of the Royal Academy, opportunity has 
been taken to remember those who were chiefly instrumental 
in bringing about its earliest and greatest successes. 

When the principal portion of this Handbook had already 
passed through the printers’ hands its editor was no less 
surprised than pleased, to find himself in a gallery which 
afforded illustrations of the genius and artistic ability of 
nearly every palter whom he had happened to mention by 
name in his ^face. And this gallery was distinctly ci the 
class which his book was designed to direct attention to. It 
bears the namc*»of “The British Gallery,” with the address 
given at the head df tjiis notice ; and after a careful study 
of the examples on exhibition, the editor has little hesitation 
in saying tha{ few more admirable, instructive, and valuable 
groups of paintings ^an those which the skilled judgment 
and discretion of Mr. Cox has brought together belong to 
the Supplementary Art Galleries.of London. The art student 
wiU^find here instruction, and the art connoisseur beauty and 
merit and intrinsic worth in almost every exhibited work ; 
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while as iKustrative of the ‘the^prSt!^the 

English art, froin the days of The Visitor may. 



«„d, *. 

upon the superlative . room’s he may view 

And in the limited space of two or Jh^ ® > 

some excellent examples of.^ch^fe «?Conl 

Sty Sfh&e,?£kson Stanfield, David Roberts, Edwm 
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Landseer and Linnell, and of a host of others who are recog- 
nized as among the more famous of the artists of Great 
Britain. 

In noticing a few of the j>ictures here on exhibition, it 
will be sufficient to select from the principal room ; and, as 
the numbers on the walls do not run consecutively, we have 
mentioned them in our own order from the left on entering. 
The first to merit attention is — . ♦ • 

62. The Pet Dove. C. Z. Muller , — The half-length 
figure of a brunette in a light dress, and hejr hair bedecked 
wit!h roses and blue ribbons, feeding a j^et dove witli»cherries. 
The face has a most enchanting expression of fond affection 
for the feathered pet. • 

271. Sunshine after Showers. Danhy, A,R,A , — 
An excellent and well-preserved example of tlys artist, ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1822, and gien- 
tioned in Redgrave's*** Century of Painters " (Vol. ii. p. 442). 
In this picture we see the poetry of Danby's view of Nature 
prominently brought out. A heavy cloud forms the grey 
background of the picture ; on the left is a group of chest- 
nut trees, under whose brilliant foliage, lighted up by the 
summer rain, some wayfarers have taken temporary shelter. 
In the foreground, on a sandy hill-side, a group of boisterous 
boys, recently released from school, make merry. A glimpse 
of retiring rainbow, sparkling with tints of orange, green, and 
yellow, thrown across the*right of the hill, gives wonderful 
light and brilliancy of tone to the painting. The groups are 
picturesquely placed, and full of action, and altogether the 
example is excellefit evidence of Danby's unique genius and 
skill. 

28. The Bather. William Etty, — It is not ne- 
cessary to dv^ upon the merits of a picture by this distin- 
guished arti^iT'^l^^n works are among the most admired 
in the national collections. This example is full of that 
beauty and gface with which Etty iiyariably clothed his 
studies of the nude, and is rich in well-conceived contrasts 
of colour. 

40. A View on the Tyrol. Patrick Nasmyth, — A 
verj^ beautiful illustQition of the artistic skill of the painter, 
in fiis characteristic style. An admirable piece of landscape 
throughout, painted with rare truthfulness to nature, and ex- 
hiiiltingall the artist’s usual painstaking attention to imitative 
detail 
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various attitudes and expressions ^ven to the grdup of High- 
land cattle, are wonderfully artistic and full of ability, 

22. A Lake Scene. Copley Fielding, 

23. Lake Scene. F, Wilson, F,A, 

24. Tottenham Church. J, Constable, R,A, 

In these three little gems wc have opportunity of contrast- 
ing the styles and art qualities of three of the most note- 
worthy painters of landscape of the English school, living aC 



106 . THE GOLDEN AGE. W, Etty, R,A, 


the beginninjsOf the present century. Each picture is worthy 
of careful study, and is in excellent state of preservation. 

27. Discovery of Achilles at the Court of Lyco- 
modes. B, F, Haydon , — A good, aad not too ambitious 
example of Haydon^art. 

49. Landscape near Bury St. Edmund’s. Old 

Crmte , — The collection is exceptionally rich in contributions 
of so-called 014 Nonvich School of painting. Mr. Cox 
seems to have given great attention to, and bestowed much 
puns in selecting brilliant examples of this important and 
in^^sting body ; and in the example under notice we have 
a splendid illustration of the work of its master-mind. 
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io6. Thfe Golden Age. W, Etty^ R,A , — A very splen* 
did illustration of Etty's skill, glorious in colour, and a very 
marvel of powerful drawling. The foreshortening of the 
principal figure is a study of itself. 

357. The Rhoe, near Conway Castle, North 
Wales. JF, West (of Clifton). — ^\Ve take leave to say of 
this that it is one of the most original and beautiful pieces 
of landscape in the Exhibition ; subdued in colour, w'ell 
drawn, and skilfully conceived as to lights and shadows. 
Richly-wooded bills, wealthy of luxuriant trees,, surround- 
ing a lake, on whosQ- glass-like surface is reflected, with 
infinite skill, the bold, sharjfly-chisclled rocks which form 



ANDALUSIAN TRAVELLKRS. 


Si/treyt’r, 


the fore^ound of the picture. The painting, generally, is in 
rich bluish-green, which is admirably contrasted with the 
bright browns and olives of the foliage of^jj^e well-drawn 
trees.* 

41. Shipmeadow Mill. Old Creme . — Should be studied 
in connection with ,tw'o other excellent examples (34 and 
60). ^ • 

79. Welcome Friends. /. P. Knight, R.A. — Doubt- 
less an Academy picture, and dierefore it is not necessary 
to describe it. The faces are drawn yery much after^the 
manner of WiUcie. The expression of hearty goodwill and 
hospitality given to the worthy Scotch crofter is tiboroughly 
excellent. The love tale, told in the ccthier of the coti^ge, 
is well conceived apd truthfully painted. 
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69. The Wounded Lion. Sir E. Landsner^ R,A . — 
A masterpiece. 

42. The Bay of Naples. William Linton . — As fine 
an example, we should say,^of this artist as has been ex- 
hibited in London for many a long day. 

An excellent piece of modern landscape is — 

98. Andalusian Travellers. Schreyer . — A number of 
Spanish peasants on a dusty road, with horses and w'aggons,* 
halting at a way-side inn. 



344 . CROMWELL AND HlS CHArLAIN. A. L. A.A\A. 

88. Bosc^.stle, Cornwall. J. M.^ W. Turner^ R.A . — 
A good illustration of the famous artist’s style and method 
of colour. 

92. Trial <rf Chastity. Sir J. Reynolds^ P.R.A . — The 
original of the well-taown engraved picture. The portrait 
of 5 ic celebrated Duchess of Rutland. 

113. Resignation. Sir /. Reynolds, F.R. Ax — Something 
of historical importance attaches to this picture, which Sir 
JosTiua painted as an attempt to illustrate one of the cha- 
racters in his friend Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village.” 

9^. Cromwell and his Chaplain. A. L. Egg, R,A. 
— This picture is best described by quoting the following 
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passage frcftn the Royal Academy Catalogue of the year, 
when it was exhibited by the artist : 

‘‘ The most notable suitor of Frances Cromwell was Jerry While, the 
Protector's facetious chaplain. Theft; is some doubt whether the joyous 
lady was merely amusing herself with the amorous protestations of the 
reverend Puritan, or whether she was actually infected by him with 
the tender passion. That Cromwell entertained some anxious doubts 
on the subject is certain from his causing them' to be carefully watched 
"1)y one of his ^pies. The person thus employed one day hurried into 
the Protector's presence with the information that the Lady Frances 
and his spiritual adviser were together in the private apartment of the 
lady. Cromwell hastened to the spot, and, unluckily ffir the parlies, 
discovereef Jerry on his krf kissing his daughter's hand.” 



348- THE sTunENT. J. Sant, K.A. 

348. The Student. ,J, Sant, R.A , — A superb piece of 
flesh painting. The drawing of the voluptuous figure of the 
fieoia^e is most masterly. A picture which one of the 
gems of the collection. 

We have not space further to note in detail all the many 
noteworthy pictures which claim at^ntion in the British 
Gallery. Among those, the merits of which we have not 
touched upon, will be found examples by every leading 
artist of the early English school and of many of a later 
period, including the famous “Salon of Mr. Frith. 


HE Art Exhibitions of I.ondon outside the 
^limits of the principal and old-pstablishcd gal- 
leries are so numerous and wide-spread over 
the fashionable section df the metropolis, that, 
without some indicatidn of thair whereabouts 
and attractions, a stranger may omit to visit picture and 
other art collections of considerable interest and iprportancc. 
In the following few pages, therefore, those Exhibitions hj^ve 
been brought under hotice, which advertise to the public 
some exclusive feature of interest, to which their other 
attractions are made subordinate. At the present, for 
instance, there is on view at tlie King Street Galleries a 
new work by Mr. J. E. Millais, R.A. Similarly the Fine 
Art Society are exhibiting at their rooms in New Bond 
Street six fine examples of Miss Thompson's skill. At the 
Librairie de TArt, 135, New Bond Street, those that arc 
interested in such works may examine a large collection of 
the Proof Etchings publisHed by UArt,” which assuredly 
holds the most distinguished place among the Art Journals 
of Europe. Nor should the Exhibition of Paintings on China 
by lady amateurs at Messrs. Howell and Jameses Art Galleries 
be omitted from this list. It certainly deserves attentive 
notice as a most praiseworthy and important step towards 
creating a pleasant and profitable mean? of employment for 
ladies. Taking these galleries in the order in which •thqy 
have been mentioned, much that will interest the visitor 
may be found alt— 



THE KING STREET GALLERIES. 

9, lo, and ii, King Street, St. James's. 

ERE we have on view a picture by Mr. Millais, 
which calls for something more than mere 
in/:idental mention in a book ef this ^ind. 
As is w/ill known, Mr. Millais first achieved a 
high and deserved reputation in genre and his- 
torical painting, and th^ example of the painter to be seen at 




‘A WEE BEFORE THE SUN QUAED DOON.’ J/, JUacaltum, 


the galleries of Mr. Marsden is a splendid illustration of 
Mr. Millais* genius and, skill in the first-named important 
department of art. Unfortunately space will not permit 
a detailed description being given here of the subject of this 
admirable work. It will however interest many to know 
that the Heart of Midlothian,” and the sorrowful trials of 
“ Effie Deans ” has furnished its tea^^t Wth what wealth of 
artistic ability and excellence of workmanship the painter 
has treated the principal subject of his picture, and with 
what minuteness of finish and dexterity of, handling its 
accessories, we must leave the visitdts to the gallerfts to 
estimate for themselves. Most admirable reminiscence of 
the days which produced the incomp^ble picture of ** The 
Huguenots,” and fit companion of it, Effie Deans’^ will 
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survive in the recollection of all who 'study its fjelightful 
attractions as one of the most noteworthy, interesting, and 
in ay respects charming of Mr. Millais' later works. The 
fact that this picture is shortly^to be engraved prevents an 
outline sketch being made of it* for the purposes of this pub- 
lication. 

In these same galleries the judgment and good taste ot 
Mr. Marsden has collected some very excellent examples of 
contemporary artists of the English School. A pleasant 
illustration of Mr. Fildes' well recognized ability may be seen 



THE ANTIQUARY, Webb* 

on the immediate right in entering the gallery. Mr. Macallum 
likewise contribntes an effective sea-view Jn his usual admir- 
able style, which wefbejieve is an Academy picture, “A wee 
BEFO itE THE SUN QUAED DOON.” A Stream running in from 
the sea, with a reach of low-lying beach to the right, and 
iisher girls engaged in clothes-washing. 

£&eltent in its way and replete with humour of the 
quieter kind is Mr. Webb's, The Antiquary," a picture 
Tela{j|ng an incident of continental life, we should say. A 
liriest in a bookseller’s shop deeply intent on examining the 
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contents fOf a volume which has just caught his eye on the 
counter. 

A good example of Mr. Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., a picture 



PAST WORK. Erskine Nicol^ A,R,A, 


painted in his usual vigorous style, and abounding in touches 
of character, is a portrait of an old fisherman who is “ Past 
Work.” 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY’S GALLERIES. 


148, New Bond Street, 

OSSIBLY a brief indication of the purposes of 
the Fine Art Society, and of the objects for 
which it was formed, may hot be altogether out 
of place here. Accepting the honourable legend 
** Fideles Artium Send ” as its motto, it seeks to 
bring under public notice whatever interesting and note^ 
worthy in the world of art at large ; but especially it has 
given its primary aid and support towards collecting in a 
central gallery examples of drawings In Water-Colour. ^JLast 
season an exhibition of works this kind was hdd at the 
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Society’s rooms, which attracted very general attegition, the 
contributions being restricted to two not previously exhibited 
drawings by artists who were non-members of the Water- 
Colour Societies. In respect of the present season a Water- 
Colour exhibition is being helcf of examples of artists of the 
Hague, which is worthy of every consideration. 

As is pretty generally known, however, the principal 
attraction of these galleries is the collection of, works by 
Miss Elizabeth Thompson. The Society is enabled at 
l^resent, owing to the fortuitous circumstance of its^eing 
the jjbssessor*for a term of years of ev'^ery wofk of ncjte that 
this talented artist may paint, to exhibit: six most interesting 
examples of her genius and ability# These works are as 
follows: — “The Magnificat,” an early* religious work 


THK RETURN FROl^ * INKERMANN. 


Afiss Klizabelh T^'omAsou, 


painted in 1869; “Missing,” an incident of the Franco- 
Prussian War, the artist’s first Academy work, painted in 
1873 \ the famous “ Roll-call,” painted in 1874 \ “ Quatre 
Bras,” painted in 1875 ; “ Balacklava,*” in 1876 ; and^the 

Return frqm Inkermann,” painted in the present year, 
the pilce de rhistance, we may add, of thej^resent exhibition. 

As the picture of the, “ Roll-call ” pas.ses into the hands 
of Her Majesty next year, the present is probably the only 
occasion on which the Crimean scenes of Miss Thompson’s 
pictures will be shown in their entirety. Among other works 
whieft claim notice *at these galleries is Mr. Leighton’s 
“MoRETTA,”and an example of Mr. J. D. Watson, entitled 
the “ Yeoman’s Wedding,” which for some unaccountable 
leason was rejected by the Royal Academicians this year. 



EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS. 

Librairie de L’Art, 

135, New Bond Street 

'ART, the journal from whose pages the etch- 
irtgs w^hich form this exhibitiofi have ®been 
chosen, ♦.has now been established since the 
b^ginning^of the year 1875. A weekly review^ 
dented exclusively to the interests of Art, it 
claims in virtue of the remarkal -e series of plates with which 




its ixiges are illustrated, to rank as'^one of the prificipal 
fruits of that modern revival of etching which finds its 
centre and main support among the engravers of France. 
It would %e hard to explain why, up to the present tim^, the 
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practice of this branch of engraving has made so* little way- 
in England. We possess a powerful and a distinct school 
of draughtsmen on wood, and if we look to the past we shall 



find in the noble series of mezzotints produced in the last cen- 
tury *ample evidence that the engraver’s craft has a strong tra- 
dition in the English school, a tradition creditably supported 
by s|fveral mezzotint engravers in the present day- But by 
some strange chance the art of etching in the modern 
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understanding of its uses has not yet firmly established 
itself. The few original etchers that we possess hold no 
doubt a high, and in some instances a unique position, as 
may be proved by the mere rgention of names like Whistler, 
Seymour Haden, and Charles Keene, but we scarcely 
possess beyond this narrow circle any body of men who 
practise the art of etching as a means for the vivid repro- 
duction of works of painting and sculpture. This is the 
branch of the art that just now particularly flourishes in 
France, and it is to the talent of the artists wlio practise it 
that the pages of “ I^’Art ” gives such ample illustration. '‘The 
enterprising propriet<T.‘s of the journal issue during the year 
between sixty And seventy of these engraved plates, each 
weekly number containing always one and sometimes two 
examples,, besides numerous .ustrations inserted in the 
text. The list of contributors includes the names of men 
like Waltner, Rajon, Monzies, Le I^ilanze, Mongin, 
jacquemart, Chauvel, Flameng, Gailiard, Martinez, and 
Gaucherel, who may be regarded as being in a sense the 
fathers of the School. The talents of these artists are em- 
ployed in the reproduction of paintings of every school and 
of every epoch. Each year the journal which designs to 
establish an international community in matters of Art, 
devotes a considerable amount of space to the reproduction 
of works exhibited in the Salon at Paris and the Royal 
Academy in I^ondon, and it may be mentioned that among 
the English works of which etchings will this year be pub- 
lished, “The Athlete,” of Mr. Leighton; “The Sword 
Dance,” by Mr, Richardson ; “ The Beguiling of Mer- 
lin,” by Mr. Burne-Jones; and the portrait of “Lady 
Lindsay,” by Mr. Watts, will have a prominent place. The 
exhibition in Bond Street is composed of the proofs before 
letters of the etchings published in the journal. By the kind 
permission of Mr. Comyns Carr, we are enabled to give two 
illustrations of etchings from L’Art — the first of a Group 
by Thorneycroft, drawn by J. Wallis ; the*second of “Valour 
AND Cowardice,” statue by Alfred Stevens, dra^m by 
R. W. Macbeth. ' 



EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS ON CHINA 

The Art-Pottery Galleries of Messrs, Hoivell and James. 

• • 

ROM the middle of June till the end* of July 
an exhibition of a collection* of paintings on 
china, almost wholly the work of lady Amateurs, 
will be held at these galleries. The publication 
of this book in advance of the opening of the 
exhibition necessarily prevents any detailed notice being 
given of its contents in these pages.- We may be permitted 
however to direct attention to its scope and purpose, iWth a 
view of securing n©t*ce for an important new industry that 
has for a principal object the profitable home-employment of 
gentlewomen. The great amount of interest existing in 
England at the present time on the subject of art-potte^ has 
led to a very remarkable development in the art of painting 
on china without any corresponding facilities for making 
publicly known the many and various beauties of that art. 
Ceramic works, however lovely and however original in point 
of design they may be, are jLltogether excluded, as most people 
who are interested in art-matters know, from the national 
annual art-exhibitions of London. To remedy this objec- 
tionable state of things, Messrs. Howell and James with 
prafteworthy enterjirise instituted two years ago an annual 
general exhibition of paintings on china, devoting a well-lit, 
well-proportioned gallery to the proper display of the con- 
tributed works, and awarding prizes for excellence of design ’ 
and workmanship. As an illustration of the success df the 
undertaking, it may be mentioned that last year upwards of 
600 original works were sent in for« the inspection and 
approval of the Judges (Me.ssrs. E. W. Cooke, R.A., and 
E. J. Poynter, R.A.), the majority being contributed by 
ladies. This year upwards of a thousand works have been 
prqpiised, a large proportion likewise by ladies, and female 
students of the . various Schools of Art ; and as an evidence 
of the kindly interest which is taken in the present exhibi- 
tion! it may be mentioned that the Crown Princess of Ger- 
many (Princess Royal of England) presents a gold medal as 

H 
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a special prtze for competition by lady-amateurs. Mr.*E. W. 
Cooke, R.A., and Mr. F. Goodall, R.A., have consented to 
award this prize, which it is to be hoped may encourage 
others in future years to bestow similar tokens of encourage- 
ment and approval on a very interesting and laudable 
enterprise. 


ELjCBVlR press:— PRINTED BY JOHN C. WILKINS^ AND VERNON, 
9, CASTLE STREET, CHANCERY LANE. 
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. 148,* New Bonii Street. 

GALLERIES OF 

THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 

(limited.) 

A special feature being^made by 
this Socieif of Water Colour 
Drawings, a Permanent Ex- 
hibition of them is always open, 
containing the Best Examplcs^only 
of the English and Continental 
Schools. 

The Society are the Proprietors 
of the Coi>y rights in all Miss 
Thompson’s celebrated Battle- 
Pieces, namely, *‘The Roll Call,*' Quatre Bras,’* 
Balaclava,” and “ Inkermann.” The Artist’s Proofs 
of the first three of these Pictures are disposed of, but for 
Inkermann the list is still open, as also for other states of the 
first three Engravings. 

They are also the Publishers of the Engravings of Mr.* 
E. Long’s Picture, “ The Egyptian Feabt,” Mr. Poynter’k 
Atalanta's Race,” and over 400 other Plates and Chromo- 
Lithographs, and Colonel Wortley's Sea* Sky, and Moonlight 
Photographs. 

Catalogues application. 

have also a Special Staff of Mounters^ Framemakers^ 
isni Rci^orers of Paintings. 

148, NEW BOND STREET. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS 

Incorporated by Royal Charter^ lo Vic, 

THE FIFTY- FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

OF 

OIL & WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS 

OF THIS SOCIETY 

IS NOW OPEN AT THEIR GALLERY, 

SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, 
From 9 a.m. till 6 p.m. 

Thomas Roberis, Secretary. 


FRENCH GALLERY. 

120, Pall Mall. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF ARTISTS 

TO THE 

asth ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION 

By BiIitish and Fose^in* Artists, 

Will be Received from \st to %th October, 1877, 

ALSO FOR TKE^ 

aSth ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 

By Artists of the Continentai. Schools, , 

From \st to ZtA March, 1878. 
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NOW OPEN. 

THE 

OLD BRITISH GALLERY,. 

57 AND 58, Pall Mall, 

{a/Zosi/e Marlbor^ttgh Home), 

EXHIBITIOH OF SELECT AHCIEHT ADI) MODEBH 
PICmitES OF THE ITALIAH, .SPANISH, 

DUTCH, FLEMISH, EHCLISH AND 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS. 

NUMBERING UPWARDS OF 750 PICTURES 
■ OF EVERY SCHOOL, FROM THE 
13TH CENTURY TO THE 
PRESENT DATE. 

Open Daily from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Admission is. 


MR. COX, Director. 
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iKntier llmmeoiate 
iPatronaoe of 



lEloral Q^te|)ne00 
!Pnnce00 of W8lr0» 


THE ROYAL DANISH ART GALLERIES, 


142, New Bond Street. 


A. BORGEN AND C.O., 

^ PROPRIFIOR->. 

142, Nev.- Bond Street, London, W. 


'I he Gtftllefics are compoied of vmuus rtments namely » the. now fimoue 

' DANISH PICTURE GALLERY 

C om)iri4io|; the only Lollection of its kind in I* ni^l uid of Marine P unttncs the renow ii^c? 
Artish. SOkansi k. Mki nv. Hit 1 v, Nki m\nn» Rasmi >ki m. BAu.hF. Ac 

THE JEWELLERY DEPARTMENT. 

\s Afamifacturen of Archaaoloj^cifl Gold Jewellery. Messrs Roiti ks draw special atten 
lion to their unique stock of Bracelets, Hroui hes I* amnKs, C rosscs Necklets, Lockets, Ai , 
<cc , carefully reproduced from the origin ds in the Loiicuhagcn Museum 

Mo&srs IlOKOBV U mg the ONI Y Agents in Fngland f^r the 

ROYAL PORCELAIN MANUFACTORY, COPENHAGEN, 

** Incite an inspection of the r saricd Stock of 

^ PORCELAIN AND BISCUIT STATUETTES 

( l/fi r I kttnvaidsfH) 

Special notice should be given to the world famed 

Blue Fluted Porcelain, for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper, 

DANISH TERRA-K30TTA, 

riain Red, White and Block, and decorated with Flowers or in the Etncscan Style, in 
^ many hundred aueb and shapes 

Messrs Borcfn have htcly founded an 

A R.T STUDIO 

Of their owm. when the first Porcelain I^nteni of die preaent day are conttanlb 
employed in decorating tn gieat vanety PL\QUkS AND VASLS 

SPECIAL MENTION. 

THE HEW (ffillTHOUIGICIL DIBES SERBCE, lAHD-PillTED, 

AfcttmjnToHM nuQUEEK.AMoUIM thi EMPRESS vr RUSSIA 

THE ROYAL DANISH ART QALLBRIBS, 

New SoMD Street, Iordok, W. 
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L’ARTs 

A WEEKLY ARTISTIC REVIEW. 

Director for England — Mr. Comyns Cark. 

• • 

L’ART issues every year upwards of Sixty Copper- 
pl£|te Etchings, by the most etninent 
living artists. 

“Nowhere but in Paris couM such a revfcw lic ^y•mU!cc<l every week an 
‘ 1 /Akt,* so niagnilicenl in every rcsj)cct — pajicr, lyiH'graj^hy* illustrations, 
and, above nil, so ntany^sided in its view of art, aiwl sr> abundant aiuI inte- 
resting in its information. — 7'imvs, 


During the Season the pages of L’Anr will contain a full 
rei>rcscntation of the Works exhibited at the Salon in Paris, and 
at the Royal Academy and the (»rosvcnor (iallery in London. * 
'Pherc will be a Series of Etchings and Jingravings from the 
Works of 


Messrs. F. Lk.iciiton, R.A. » 

G. F. Watts, R.A, 

J. Pf.rrtf:, K..\. ; 

E. lU'R.NK 

T. M. WinsartKK. • , 

W. t^. ORCItAROSOV. A.R.A. ■ 

Marcc-S Stonk, A.R.A. • 

G. II. llOUr.UTON. • 

J. D.\loc. 


Mes.'.rs, R. Morris. 

J. Tissor. 

II. Hkkko.mer. 

J. Akchf.r, R..S.A. 
J. W. Nokiu. 

R. W. .MAriiKnf, 

I. .\RMVIRON<;. 

\V. J. IIV.NNE'^'iY. 
MUs (.’LARA MONI AI.HA. 


AND OTHERS. 


Terms of Subscription ^ including Posta}^€ to any part of 
the United Kingdouf : — 

One Year . . £5 lor. | Six Months . . £2 i5.r. 

Thrtfe Months . . ’£i Sx. 

A Large Collection of the Proof Etchings published Ij) 
L’Ai^t, of which prinl^^ Catalogues may be had on application,, 
aie now on view at the 

LIBRAIRIE DE L’ART, 

13s. NEW BOND STREET. 
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TO, ARTISTS AHD AMATEURS. 

“ SUf Mine TDBE” IIMT f ITER COLMS, 

lutr Hot Weather attd Hot C/mates. 

NEWMAN’S. 

Ik««p good on the paleUe for dayt and iMek% even under the hoetefet «on, and never 
dry up HI the tub^ are very hri^t, muth well, eauiy to use, with a guatity and power of 
and^Miowwx supenor to any othen. 

Ihncet the same as Chhu and Moist Dip Colote. 

Some l^srop jAfAWMSD Boxbs with Stlktbo Colors, Sauls, ard Cambi Hair 

VUVeiWS, &<Lf ANO j^lSPSOVMD LfU TO t AS Ah A BaLSTTS, U1 1 N IjE^KIONS POK 

Coioss(A). o 



Votoro dry or psiAiO' ** oMrro m thr /V»/rr iy wxmur waier/wfy in 
JSireMmlMyfv* 


THE "SLOW.nRVINO* CmKE.SE WHITS 

}al>M0Msrtww, w., w. M, s*. ud (A ftc.«Mh. 


MAKvrMTtoani or 

eOFUKElMB WATBK COLORS IN CAKE, 

MCeSt COLORS BiiiMDiy*, ud Tiibe% <»m« "Stm 

IBL GmiRS SHE HJLTSRttlA 

UMd nr m diritM iiMlI AlUetsiir 

e t w > l < ew> sbX tStaUlm Pnw m qi|SlMiiMb 

LUMDOR. W. 
















